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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

Lip service 

In reply to Phil Kent’s letter (May 
6), I do not argue that past differ¬ 
ences in the revolutionary camp are 
of no importance. To take this view 
would be petty bourgeois opportun¬ 
ism. We must relate to these past dif¬ 
ferences dialectically. For instance, 
the Soviet Union no longer exists, so 
differences about this issue assume 
the character of a non-antagonistic 
contradiction. Therefore, I am not 
opposing demarcations. What I ar¬ 
gued was that Paul Smith is seeking 
to impose his demarcations without 
a correct understanding of the nature 
of the present crisis. 

Phil Kent also suggests that it is 
sectarianism which prevents Paul 
Smith and I from joining the CPGB, 
based on the proposed Draft pro¬ 
gramme. I can’t speak for Smith, 
but it is my opinion that the left in 
general does not recognise the real 
problems that society will face in the 
near future, as the contradictions of 
capitalism merge with the worldwide 
impending energy crisis. In my view, 
understanding this is more important 
than joining any particular group in 
the short term. Having said this, it is 
clear that the CPGB is ahead of the 
other left groups in promoting open 
debate, and also in opposing sectar¬ 
ian Trotskyist demands for form¬ 
ing a new workers’ party to replace 
Labour. 

The next point is that Kent re¬ 
jects the view that the Soviet Union 
was a workers’ state, so that he can 
deny any progressive role for it. At 
the same time, he argues that “the 
defence of the Soviet Union from 
imperialism did not depend on it be¬ 
ing a workers’ state”. This is a good 
point, which presumably allows him 
to defend the Soviet Union from im¬ 
perialism, while denying it any posi¬ 
tive features. The struggle over the 
Soviet Union was between those who 
believed it had a progressive side and 
those who denied this. Trotsky tried 
to bridge the contradiction between 
the two sides by calling for the un¬ 
conditional defence of the USSR, 
while advocating a political revo¬ 
lution to remove the ‘Stalinist’ bu¬ 
reaucracy - a position that Kent falsi¬ 
fies by claiming Trotsky only sought 
the overthrow of the leadership. 

Those who deny that the Soviet 
Union had any progressive role to 
play are simply denying reality. I was 
recently told that before the revolu¬ 
tion, in the Caucasus, women were 
sold in cages. Communists lost their 
lives in putting an end to these prac¬ 
tices. Nevertheless, Trotsky’s posi¬ 
tion is superior to both Kent and Paul 
Smith because he rejects the one¬ 
sided view that there was nothing 
progressive about the Soviet Union, 
which made it worthy of defence in 


its own right. 

The problem is that, while 
Trotskyists pay lip service to dialec¬ 
tics, this is unceremoniously discard¬ 
ed when it comes to Stalin and his 
period in office. When we consider 
the concrete context of the Soviet 
Union, we are faced with a choice 
of blaming capitalism and back¬ 
wardness for most of its problems 
or blaming Stalin. Kent argues that 
“Stalin created and recreated the bu¬ 
reaucracy. Why is he not to blame for 
it?” Kent is probably unaware that 
bureaucratisation began even before 
the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

Kent claims my defence of ‘so¬ 
cialism in one country’ rests on se¬ 
lective quotes, not on analysis. But 
my defence is based on Lenin’s 
analysis of uneven development, 
which leads to the possibility of so¬ 
cialism in one country to begin with. 
Kent’s position of either world revo¬ 
lution or nothing is ultra-leftist. The 
Bolsheviks did not start out with the 
intention of building socialism in 
one country; it was forced on them 
by uneven development. Kent also 
argues that the working class has 
the right to overthrow any regime 
and this presumably applies even if 
workers are manipulated and led by 
counterrevolutionaries. This is a to¬ 
tal capitulation to spontaneity and a 
rejection of the view that different 
levels of political knowledge exist in 
the working class. 

Kent suggests that much of what 
the Bolsheviks did before Stalin 
became the leader can be excused 
because they were acting out of des¬ 
peration. Afterwards, however, noth¬ 
ing can be excused, since these were 
times of the relative stabilisation of 
the Soviet Union. This is a misread¬ 
ing of the situation. The surface may 
have been calm, but beneath was the 
preparation for war. Stalin was forced 
by this external threat to implement 
a crash programme of industrialisa¬ 
tion. We all know the consequence in 
terms of repression. 

As a critical defender of the 
Stalinist regime, I am not obliged to 
defend any reprehensible acts or mis¬ 
takes. However, Trotsky’s ruthless¬ 
ness in dealing with political oppo¬ 
nents when in power is well known. 
He ordered the taking of hostages 
and, during the Kronstadt uprising, 
warned the rebels that they would 
be “shot like partridges”. He advo¬ 
cated the universal militarisation of 
labour and supported the banning of 
factions in the party. An interesting 
debate would be: to what extent did 
Trotsky’s political behaviour help 
shape Bolshevik political culture? 

On the issue of political repres¬ 
sion, Mao suggests that Stalin’s weak 
point was confusing the differences 
within communism with the differ¬ 
ences between communists and their 
enemies. In other words, Stalin had 
problems when it came to handling 
contradictions. However, Stalin’s 
letter to one Etchin (Works Vol 13, 
1931), at least suggests a grasp of the 


dialectical contradiction within the 
party. The problem here is that the 
correct handling of contradictions 
takes time, and time is precisely what 
the Soviet Union did not have. 

It is reasonable to argue that rac¬ 
ing against time may have forced 
Stalin to ride roughshod over the 
correct handling of contradictions 
in party and society. Arguably, with 
no threat of invasion, the Stalinist 
leadership would have had the time 
and opportunity to deal with political 
and social contradictions in a manner 
more appropriate to socialism. There 
is little in Trotsky’s biography to 
suggest that he would have been bet¬ 
ter at resolving political and social 
contradictions than Stalin. Indeed his 
complete loss of power can be partly 
blamed on his lack of diplomacy; 
that is, if we leave aside his incorrect 
stand on socialism in one country. 

Finally, comrade Kent claims I 
believe that “only an economic crash 
brought about by peak oil will mo¬ 
tivate workers out of desperation to 
embrace socialism”. If a permanent 
crash of capitalism does not motivate 
workers to embrace some form of so¬ 
cialism, what will? 

Tony Clark 
email 

Left slight 

Peter Manson writes: “There are 
strong reasons why a shift to the 
left is likely. Whenever Labour has 
been beaten in an election, there is a 
tendency to move, however slightly, 
to the left. It is not only the luxury 
of opposition, but the pressure from 
the rank and file, trade union af¬ 
filiates and the necessity of winning 
back the party’s working class base” 
(‘McDonnell blocked by NEC bu¬ 
reaucrats’, May 20). 

SPEW confusion? Probably not, 
since there are two contemporary 
precedents for lack of left turns: 
the French Socialists and the SPD. 
Precisely because these parties do 
not meet the criteria Marx and Engels 
ascribed to real, worker-class parties, 
any potential ‘left’ turn is in rhetoric 
only, and even then slight. 

Jacob Richter 
Email 

Premature 

Oops. Readers of my letter (May 20) 
disputing the ‘race’ element of the 
South Shields seamen’s riots of 1919 
will notice that I made the mistake of 
transporting the Communist Party of 
Great Britain back into that year. 

I should have said that the Arab 
seamen were influenced by, and part 
of, the process which would shortly 
bring around the CPGB and the 
Minority Movement. I’m aware, be¬ 
fore you all kill me in the rush, that 
the CPGB wasn’t formed in 1919. 
David Douglass 
South Shields 

Dates 

Dave Douglass is undoubtedly an 
excellent historian when it comes to 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
and the Mineworkers Federation that 
went before it. But not perhaps when 
it comes to the ins and outs of the 
organised left. His otherwise useful 
letter on the South Shields seafarers 
strike of 1919 is a case in point (May 
20). He seems to be under the im¬ 
pression that the CPGB was already 
in existence. 

It ought to have been. But unfor¬ 
tunately it took another year and a 
bit before it was formally established 
and another year on top of that to 
bring over comrades from the left of 
the Labour Party. 

That unnecessary delay cost us 
dear. And it resulted from the sectar¬ 


ian refusal to countenance unity with 
the British Socialist Party by com¬ 
rades such as Sylvia Pankhurst and 
organisations such as the Socialist 
Labour Party. The footdragging and 
excuses came despite the urgings 
from Lenin in Moscow. He wanted 
communist unity in a Communist 
Party. 

The delay in forming the CPGB 
and getting it running properly made 
a big difference to the class struggle 
and the class balance of forces in 
Britain. Surely a lesson here for to¬ 
day in 2010. 

Sam Robinson 
Armagh 

International 

Comrade Gelis totally misunder¬ 
stands our position on the European 
Union (Letters, May 20). 

Capital organises itself across na¬ 
tional borders and the working class 
needs to organise itself on the same 
basis if we are to combat capitalist 
attacks on us. We need European¬ 
wide unions, we need our representa¬ 
tives in the European parliament to 
fight for the same (highest) standards 
of welfare for all workers and for the 
actions of the unions and parliamen¬ 
tary representatives to be coordinat¬ 
ed. In other words, it is obligatory for 
our side to take advantage of capital¬ 
ist unity to forge our own wider unity 
and to beat them at their own game. 

It is illusory to believe that capi¬ 
talists would not organise interna¬ 
tionally if only the European Union 
did not exist. They could either do it 
behind closed doors or set up some 
other institution which could totally 
exclude the working class. To call 
for the restoration of ‘national sov¬ 
ereignty’ for all European states will 
not strengthen the hand of the work¬ 
ing class, but encourage national ex¬ 
ceptionality and fuel futile attempts 
to solve international problems from 
localist perspectives through trade 
barriers and trade wars. 

I am reminded how before 1914 
French and German workers were 
united against warlike manoeuvres 
by their ruling classes. But eventually 
they were won over to patriotic senti¬ 
ments with disastrous consequences. 
Is comrade Gelis attracted to such 
patriotic sentiments? The capitalist 
class can only be overthrown by a 
working class which consciously or¬ 
ganises itself on an international ba¬ 
sis. Hence the importance of organis¬ 
ing across Europe if the revolution is 
to succeed. 

It would be untrue to describe 
European revolutionary history as be¬ 
ing exclusively national. Even Greek 
independence was won with interna¬ 
tional support - for human freedom, 
not just national rights. From the frac¬ 
tious Balkans there is the example of 
Yugoslavia. Check out Karl Marx’s 
position in the German and central 
European revolutions of the 1830s 
and 40s. You will find a strong inter¬ 
nationalist current. And what about 
the Russian revolution? Even in our 
own lifetime 1968 demonstrates the 
interconnectedness of revolutionary 
movements. Perhaps the revolution 
that initiates the overthrow of capi¬ 
talism will start in one country, but 
it will require a coordinated interna¬ 
tional response for victory. 

The Russian uprising of 1905 was 
marked by a series of significant ac¬ 
tions stretching from the Baltic to 
Manchuria - and not only in Russia, 
but in Ukraine, Poland and Lithuania. 
However, each one faded away with¬ 
out really combining effectively with 
the others. If it had been possible 
to unite that revolutionary impulse, 
the tsar might well have been over¬ 
thrown then. The lessons learned by 
the Bolsheviks from this period in¬ 
fluenced their decisions during the 


July days to hold back the revolution. 
Revolutionary success depends on 
coordinating and uniting revolution¬ 
ary activity across the whole canvas. 
This cannot be achieved with a na¬ 
tional agenda. 

Arthur Lawrence 
North London 

Absurd 

VN Gelis thinks the idea of coor¬ 
dinating revolution throughout Eu¬ 
rope is “absurd” (Letters, May 20). 
The comrade even insists that the 
idea “goes against the whole history 
of Europe”. True, in a way, but pro¬ 
foundly wrong all the same. 

All working class revolutions to 
date have failed. Why? The Paris 
Commune of 1871 because it was iso¬ 
lated. The 1917 Russian Revolution 
became the Stalinite counterrevolu¬ 
tion within the revolution in 1928 
because of isolation. But a revolu¬ 
tion in one country undoubtedly im¬ 
pacts on all other countries to one 
degree or another and results from 
often deep- seated systemic causes. 

Take the year of revolutions in 
1848, the springtime of the peoples 
of Europe. The first signs of those 
great events were the rumblings 
of 1846 in France and Poland. But 
raising its snout first in Sicily and 
then the northern Italian states, 
the mole resurfaced in France in 
February, ending the constitutional 
monarchy of Louis-Philippe. From 
France it spread to Germany in 
March, then Denmark, then Austria, 
then Hungary, then Poland, then ... 
Switzerland. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
had a clear premonition of the 1848 
revolutions in 1847. Take a look 
at the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party and note that they urgently 
sought to get it translated into as 
many European languages as fea¬ 
sible: ie, English, French, German, 
Italian, Flemish and Danish. 

They certainly believed that the 
coming revolution in Europe should 
be as closely coordinated as possi¬ 
ble. Chapter four is devoted to the 
relationship between the commu¬ 
nists and the existing opposition 
parties in Europe. 

The First International, of which 
Marx was the effective leader, was 
established to coordinate the strug¬ 
gles of the working class. Primarily 
in Europe ... but also in the United 
States. The Second International 
was based on the principle of ‘one 
state, one party’, but sought to bring 
workers together globally through 
symbolic actions such as May Day 
strikes and demonstrations. The 
Third International put the com¬ 
munist parties under firm, central¬ 
ised leadership ... and adopted the 
slogan calling for a “United States 
of Europe” in 1923 at Trotsky’s 
urging. 

What is really absurd is not the 
idea of coordinated revolution. It 
is the idea promoted by comrades 
such as Gelis who believe that small 
states such as Greece can escape 
pending bankruptcy and domination 
by France and Germany by break¬ 
ing away from the European Union 
and dropping the euro. For what? 
Splendid isolation ... like Albania 
under Enver Hoxha? 

No, the communist revolution is 
necessarily international because it 
overthrows international capitalism 
positively. We take over what capi¬ 
talism has created. Our revolution 
might begin in an isolated country. 
A Brazil, an Iran or a Turkey. But 
by its very nature it is international 
... and the idea of not planning, not 
consciously directing, not timing 
that revolution strikes me as either 
anarchistic or plain stupid. 

Enso White 
London 



A week of discussion and debate for the thinking left 

Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income. 
Places are limited, so please send a deposit of £30 asap to 
BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX or pay with debit or credit 
card by using the Paypal facility on our website. 
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IRAN 


Jafar Panahi released 

Solidarity works, says Jim Moody 



O n Tuesday last (May 25), 
the Iranian regime bowed 
to growing worldwide pres¬ 
sure over its imprisonment of film 
director Jafar Panahi and released 
him on 200 million rials (£14,000) 
bail. However, he still faces serious 
charges brought by the regime fol¬ 
lowing gigantic, militant protests 
over last year’s rigged presidential 
elections. But at least Iran’s vicious 
clerics were forced to let Panahi out 
of the vile Evin prison where he has 
languished alongside other political 
prisoners since his arrest in March. 
Panahi’s release is an encouragement 
to all those campaigning for demo¬ 
cratic rights in Iran in solidarity with 
its people. 

Juliette Binoche took Jafar 
Panahi’s case to the world stage last 
weekend by holding his name in front 
of her as she received the best actress 
award. 1 Previously both the Cannes 
film festival and the French govern¬ 
ment had condemned Panahi’s im¬ 
prisonment by Iran’s regime, which 
had prevented him from taking up 
his place on the festival jury. Tim 
Burton, head of the Cannes jury, left 
Panahi’s chair empty throughout the 
festival in protest. 

In Britain and Ireland solid cam¬ 
paigning work by Hands Off the 
People of Iran 2 to release Panahi 
has been vindicated. Ever since he 
was detained over two months ago, 
Hopi has worked hard to place the is¬ 
sue of his imprisonment in the fore¬ 
front of political life. Most recently, 
Hopi and the Labour Representation 
Committee jointly organised a well- 
attended solidarity screenings of his 
film Offside in London; further suc¬ 
cessful film events have been held in 
Manchester and Glasgow within the 
last two weeks. 

Around the world, Panahi’s case 
has received wide support that has 
helped to build solidarity. On April 
30 numerous Hollywood leading 
lights signed a petition for his re¬ 
lease. Their petition read as follows: 

“Jafar Panahi, the internationally 
acclaimed Iranian director of such 
award-winning films as The white 
balloon , The circle , Crimson gold 
and Offside , was arrested at his home 
on March 1 in a raid by plain-clothed 
security forces. He has been held 
since then in Tehran’s notorious Evin 
prison. 

“A recent letter from Mr Panahi’s 
wife expressed her deep concerns 


about her husband’s heart condition, 
and about his having been moved 
to a smaller cell. Mr Panahi’s films 
have been banned from screening in 
Iran for the past 10 years and he has 
effectively been kept from working 
for the past four years. Last October, 
his passport was confiscated and he 
was banned from leaving the coun¬ 
try. Upon his arrest, Islamic Republic 
officials initially charged Mr Panahi 
with ‘unspecified crimes’. They have 
since reversed themselves, and the 
charges are now specifically related 
to his work as a filmmaker. 

“We (the undersigned) stand in 
solidarity with a fellow filmmaker, 
condemn this detention, and strongly 
urge the Iranian government to re¬ 
lease Mr Panahi immediately. 

“Iran’s contributions to interna¬ 
tional cinema have been rightfully 
heralded, and encouraged those of 
us outside the country to respect and 
cherish its people and their stories. 
Like artists everywhere, Iran’s film¬ 
makers should be celebrated, not cen¬ 
sored, repressed and imprisoned.” 

Signatories were Paul Thomas 
Anderson, Joel and Ethan Coen, 
Francis Ford Coppola, Jonathan 
Demme, Robert De Niro, Curtis 
Hanson, Jim Jarmusch, Ang Lee, 
Richard Linklater, Terrence Malick, 
Michael Moore, Robert Redford, 
Martin Scorsese, James Schamus, 
Paul Schrader, Steven Soderbergh, 
Steven Spielberg, Oliver Stone and 
Frederick Wiseman. 

Subsequently, on Saturday May 
22, 85 Iranian filmmakers also 
signed a letter calling for Panahi’s 
release: “In view of the existing 
conditions for ... Jafar Panahi, we 
the undersigners of this letter, a 
group of independent film-makers, 
call for the freedom and speedy 
consideration of his conditions and 
his demands in prison.” The pre¬ 
vious weekend Jafar Panahi had 
started a hunger strike to underline 
his resolve. Veteran Iranian film¬ 
maker Abbas Kiarostami also made 
vehement calls for Panahi’s re¬ 
lease while in Cannes with his film 
Certified copy , where he handed out 
an open letter he had written to the 
Iranian authorities demanding his 
colleague be freed. Kiarostami was 
quoted as saying at a press confer¬ 
ence subsequent to the screening 
of his film: “When a filmmaker is 
imprisoned, it is the art which is at¬ 
tacked. I believe we can’t remain 


indifferent to the situation.” 3 

Iran’s clerical regime had clear¬ 
ly been shaken by worldwide con¬ 
demnation of Panahi’s incarcera¬ 
tion. So much so that even before 
his release the panicked state-run 
Iranian media tried to allay spread¬ 
ing concern over his continued im¬ 
prisonment that it started issuing 
statements about his imminent re¬ 
lease. The official Iranian Students’ 
News Agency stated on Tuesday 
May 25: “Tehran’s public prosecu¬ 
tor, Abbas Jafari Dolatabadi, said 
Iranian director Jafar Panahi is to 
be released on bail and the judicial 
verdict for his release has been is¬ 
sued.” ISNA even went so far as 
to admit that, “Panahi has been 
imprisoned since March 1 because 
of making a film about Iran’s post¬ 
election events.” 4 

Of course, while Jafar Panahi’s 
release is an important victory for 
solidarity and consistent campaign¬ 
ing work, many political prisoners 
remain in Iran’s jails. This was re¬ 
flected in Jafar Panahi’s own stance 
in refusing to be bailed previously 
while others were still held in pris¬ 
on. It also informed Hopi’s cam¬ 
paigning slogan: Freedom for Jafar 
Panahi and all political prisoners in 
Iran! Meanwhile executions - state 
murders - are continuing: earlier 
this month, on May 9, five politi¬ 
cal prisoners were executed in Evin 
prison. 

And, while we celebrate what 
solidarity has achieved around 
Jafar Panahi, we also must fight 
hard to ensure that US, British and 
the UN nest of thieves and butch¬ 
ers abandon their plans for regime 
change from above. Only Iran’s 
people can accomplish democratic 
change, and it is to them that we 
give our support and solidarity in 
their struggles. Let Panahi’s release 
spur us on to higher levels of such 
solidarity • 

jim.moody@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. See www.independent.co.uk/arts-entertain- 
ment/films/news/politically-charged-finale- 
as-jury-honours-thai-and-binoche-stages- 
protest-1981119.html?action=Popup. 

2. http://hopoi.org. 

3. http://economictimes.indiatimes.com/ 
news/news-by-industry/et-cetera/Iranian- 
director-Kiarostami-seeks-release-of-Jafar- 
Panahi/articleshow/5946654.cms. 

4. http://isna.ir/ISNA/NewsView. 
aspx?ID=News-1544889&Lang=E. 



Communist Forums 

London: Sunday June 5: ‘Where next for the left?’ 

Details to be confirmed. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of 
public meetings and other events: 
http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

Tuesday June 1, 6.15pm: ‘Stonehenge decoded’. Speaker: Lionel 
Sims. 

Tuesday June 8, 6.15pm: ‘Gender, power and asymmetry in the 
neolithic: West Kennet Avenue as a case study’. Speaker: Lionel 
Sims. 

Tuesday June 15, 6.15pm: ‘A radical history of astronomy’. 

Speaker: Fabio Silva. 

www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Action against deportations 

Solihull: Friday May 28, 1pm: Solidarity picnic, UK Border Agency 
office, Sandford House, 41 Homer Road. 

Glasgow: Saturday May 29, 11am: Meeting, Kinning Park Complex, 
Cornwall Street. Against the asylum system. 

Finsbury Park: Saturday May 29, 2pm: Fun afternoon, Finsbury 
Park, Seven Sisters Road entrance, London N4. 

Shoreditch: Tuesday June 1, 1pm: Picket, Communications House, 
Old Street London EC1. 

City of London: Tuesday June 1, 3pm: Picket, Beckets House, 
London Bridge. 

Whitechapel: Wednesday June 2, 7pm: Discussion, London Action 
Resource Centre, 62 Fieldgate Street, London El. 

Westminster: Saturday June 5, 2pm: Demonstration, Parliament 
Square, London WC1. 

Brighton: Monday June 14, 6.30pm - film and food; 7.30pm - 
speakers and discussion, 113 Queens Road. 

More information: National Coalition of Anti-Deportation 
Campaigns: ncadc@ncadc.org.uk. 

No to EDL 

Saturday May 29, 12 noon: Demonstration, assembly point to be 
confirmed. Protest against the English Defence League. 

Saturday June 5, 11am: March and rally, Roald Dahl Plass/Oval 
Basin (next to the Wales Millennium Centre), Cardiff Bay, Protest 
against the Welsh Defence League. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: uaf.org.uk. 

Denaby Miners Gala 

Sunday May 30, 10.30am: March and wreath-laying in honour of 
the 1984 strike, followed by speakers and live bands, Denaby main 
cenotaph. Speakers include Rodney Bickerstaffe and Arthur Scargill. 
More information: pinthepits@gmail.com. 

Stop Islamophobia 

Saturday June 5, 10am to 5pm: Conference - ‘Defend the Muslim 
community’, Camden Centre, London WC1. 

Speakers include: Anas Al-Tikriti (British Muslim Initiative), 
Moazzam Begg (former Guantanamo Bay prisoner), Lindsey 
German (Stop the War Coalition), Kate Hudson (CND), Imran Khan 
(solicitor), Salma Yaqoob (Respect). £5 (£3 unwaged). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 020 7801 2768. Supported 
by British Muslim Initiative, NUJ, Unite, Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, Palestine Solidarity Campaign, Islam Channel. 

Bradlaugh v Marx 

Thursday June 10, 7pm: Public meeting, Bishopgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2 (opposite Liverpool Street station). Talk 
by Deborah Lavin, historian and writer. Organised the Socialist 
History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety.co.uk. 

25 years on 

Saturday June 19, all day event: Conference, ‘Reflection on the 
miners strike of 1984-85’, Northern College, Wentworth Castle, 
Stainborough, Barnsley. Keep the memory of the strike alive and set 
the record straight. £15, including lunch and refreshments. 

Organised by Northern College: 01226 776025. 

Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday June 26, 11am: Annual conference, South Camden 
Community School, Charrington Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes 
Kings Cross, St Pancras). To register send £5 to NSSN, PO Box 
58262, London NIP 1ET, with your details, including workplace 
and union. Branch or workplace sponsorship requested - suggested 
minimum £20. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: info@ 
shopstewards.net. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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RIGHT TO WORK 


Everything from the top 


T he May 22 Right to Work cam¬ 
paign meeting at Friends Meeting 
House in central London was a 
big success organisationally. Over 600 
attended. They were, however, in the 
main, members of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, although ex-SWPers Chris 
Nineham and Lindsey German, who 
are now part of the Counterfire group, 
were also there, as were a handful from 
other left groups. 

The RTW meeting was far from 
being the ‘emergency conference’ 
the SWP claims it to be. It was a ral¬ 
ly, and this was reflected in the top- 
down, undemocratic organisation 
of the day characteristic of events 
organised by the group. No motions 
were allowed because, according to 
the agenda, “This is an emergency 
conference to discuss resistance to 
austerity, not Right to Work’s annual 
policy making.” In fact there was no 
‘discussion’, as there was zero time 
for contributions from the floor in the 
opening or closing plenaries, and, 
while the anodyne workshops in the 
middle of the day could relay ‘action 
points’ to the closing rally, chairs 
were instructed to “rule out attempts 
to move lengthy resolutions”. There 
was, in fact, one motion delegates 
could vote on - from the steering 
committee. Evidently any ideas on 
the best means of resisting austerity 
were not meant to extend beyond its 
supportable, but very narrow hori¬ 
zons. The ‘conference’ was worthless 
then as a forum for debating politics. 

In the opening plenary the chair 
called platform speakers one after 
the other at breakneck speed, so there 
was not much time for anything be¬ 
yond sound bites. First speaker, Tiago 
Gillot of the Portuguese Left Bloc, 
who talked about the need for pub¬ 
lic investment, defence of the health 
service and an end to privatisation, 
was typical. Next was Jeremy Corbyn 
MP, who believed that deregulation of 
the banks had caused the economic 
crisis, but, probably correctly, pointed 
out that tax increases would deepen 
the recession and throw many more 
people out of work. Adrian Ramsay, 
deputy leader of the Green Party, re¬ 
ceived a rather cool welcome. He said 
we need to be “fighting the recession”, 
not worsening it by making cuts. 
Other highlights included protecting 
and “where necessary” increasing 
the funding of public services, and 
achieving a stable economy by pull¬ 
ing a “million green jobs” out of a 
hat. We needed to go back to manu¬ 
facturing and, yes, clamp down on tax 
evasion by the rich. Ramsay ended by 
saying we needed a coalition of the 
left against the cuts. 

Next up, John McDonnell MP 
thanked those who had helped in his 
Labour leadership campaign, and 
asked comrades to contact their MPs 
and trade unions in support of his 
bid, saying diplomatically that he did 
not want to discuss Diane Abbott’s 
announcement of her candidacy. 
The proposed cuts would devastate 
communities, he said, and it was our 
job to mobilise and resist in every 
way possible. We had to make this 
an international struggle, and stand 
in opposition to capitalism and for 
socialism. 

A BA cabin crew worker and 
Unite member, ‘Dave’ (not his real 
name), also addressed conference, 
to a standing ovation. Describing the 
workers as having “love and loyalty” 
for British Airways, he said the in¬ 
transigence of management was ‘very 
frustrating’ and detailed the tactics of 
harassment and intimidation used to 
cow the workers. ‘Dave’ said that he 
would nonetheless be on the picket 
line as soon as the next strike was 


called. SWP member Candy Udwin 
of the steering committee said there 
had been a “mood of resistance” at 
the previous week’s conference of 
the PCS union and now we needed 
to build “practical solidarity” with 
Greek workers. A speaking tour of 
Britain had been arranged. 

Then the workshops. Some were 
about banal, practical stuff, which I 
suspect very few people had come 
along to be lectured on, such as 
‘Organising a campaign against 
cuts’. Others were posed as political 
questions like ‘Should we defy the 
anti-union laws?’ and ‘Immigration: 
myths and truths’, which were clear 
no-brainers for the leftwingers 
present, and I cannot imagine that 
comrades attending these sessions 
learned an awful lot. Better, surely, 
to use such an event to have a genu¬ 
ine debate about the future of the left 
post-election, as our strategies, so 
far, have manifestly failed? 

I went to the workshop on educa¬ 
tion cuts, which was being held in the 
main hall, along with two others. This 
made hearing the speakers nearly im¬ 
possible - this was surprising, as the 
SWP usually does well with organi¬ 
sational tasks. I did hear Sean Vernell 
(UCU/SWP) getting excited about 
a Facebook group with over 5,000 
members protesting the scrapping of 
maintenance grants in further educa¬ 
tion. The comrade pointed to strikes 
at UCL and other campuses and said 
we needed a united front and more 
demonstrations. 

Another CPGB comrade attended 
the aforementioned session on the 
anti-union laws, along with around 
60 others. Chair Paul Brandon an¬ 
swered the titular question about 
defiance in the affirmative, unsur¬ 
prisingly. The rest of his contribution 


focussed on the technical and legal 
aspects of the BA and Johnston Press 
disputes. Socialist Worker editor 
Charlie Kimber said we needed “a 
network of resistance and solidarity” 
and a political trade unionism. 

The closing plenary started with 
Tiana Androu, a Greek civil servant, 
who received a warm welcome and 
told us how public sector workers 
in her country had defied their trade 
union leaders to take strike action, 
encouraged by the Communist Party 
(KKE). Pete Murray, president of the 
National Union of Journalists, had 
some interesting analysis of the gen¬ 
eral election in terms of the increased 
role played by the media, particu¬ 
larly News International, owned 
by Rupert Murdoch, who was, he 
pointed out, the first person invited 
into Downing Street by its new oc¬ 
cupant. The comrade railed against 
the anti-trade union laws and pointed 
out the consistent bias of the courts 
and state apparatus towards the own¬ 
ers of capital. We need coordinated 
union action, more “demonstrations 
on the streets” and a tax on bankers. 
He also mentioned the “alternative of 
workers’ control”, but had no time to 
explain what that might look like or a 
strategy for getting there. 

Dot Gibson, secretary of the 
National Pensioners Convention, vet¬ 
eran Trotskyist and former member 
of the Workers Revolutionary Party, 
said those groups who have “kept the 
flag flying” for socialism must unite 
“on the issues that matter” - a list of 
demands such as an end to privatisa¬ 
tion and anti-racism and other things 
we were all against. Interestingly 
though, Dot said that instead of “sim¬ 
ple opposition to the EU” we had to 
“build international solidarity”. The 
strong vote for socialist Labour can¬ 


didates showed that there was a hear¬ 
ing for the left, she concluded. 

National Union of Teachers presi¬ 
dent Gill Goodswen argued for a 
broad-based campaign to defend 
public services, and for working class 
activists to join the Labour Party 
and “reclaim it at the grassroots”. 
Former Socialist Worker editor Chris 
Bambery, now secretary of Right to 
Work, spoke last and was bombastic 
in his denunciation of the new govern¬ 
ment - “We’re not all in this together.” 
he claimed that the new government 
is weak and “hasn’t got a mandate”, 
so what we need is “a Greek-style 
response” requiring “coordinated ac¬ 
tion” - he meant in Britain, not across 
Europe. Comrade Bambery was glad 
that John McDonnell had addressed 
the conference, but did not address 
the question of political representa¬ 
tion. He did, however, concur with 
McDonnell that we need to “build 
the resistance”. 

What received far more media at¬ 
tention than the conference itself, of 
course, was the SWP’s disruption of 
talks between British Airways head 
honcho Willie Walsh and the lead¬ 
ers of the Unite union. This event 
is reported below and suffice it to 
say that it was quickly and widely 
condemned as substitutionist and 
really lame. But the conference and 
the stunt quite nicely captured the 
contradiction between the constant 
SWP craving for political alliances 
with those to its right and the need 
to inspire its young cadre with such 
anarchistic actions. 

Despite all the SWP talk about 
proving themselves the “best fight¬ 
ers”, the fact is that it can do no more 
than hold up a mirror to workers in 
struggle - and at worst, as at Acas, 
substitute themselves for those work¬ 


ers. More often than not - and the 
Right to Work ‘conference’ was an 
exemplary case - the left is seen as 
being irrelevant and having ulterior 
motives (or would have been seen 
in that way had there been any ‘ordi¬ 
nary workers’ present). 

There is a role for Marxists in 
pushing such struggles forward, but 
our fundamental task, in unions, 
or genuine united fronts (in which 
Marxists would be a minority), is po¬ 
litical. The problem of the trade union 
bureaucracy will not be overcome by 
substitutionist actions, but through 
an openly fought political struggle 
against reformist trends in the work¬ 
ers’ movement. Organisational inde¬ 
pendence must be accompanied by 
political independence. 

Overall the day showed how far 
the leadership of the SWP is from 
being able to pose this alternative 
vision, and how the question of 
unity is being further depoliticised; 
yes, we need a “network of resist¬ 
ance and solidarity” but what about 
political unity, or even discussion of 
the question? 

Conference overwhelmingly 
passed the steering committee mo¬ 
tion, which opposed making work¬ 
ing people pay for the crisis, ex¬ 
pressed solidarity with the people 
of Greece, called for a protest to 
coincide with the queen’s speech 
and another demonstration at the 
Conservative Party conference, 
and aspired to coordinated na¬ 
tionwide strike action. Proposals 
from the workshops that were also 
agreed included organising meet¬ 
ings on immigration, producing 
pamphlets on different topics, and 
adopting the call for a “million 
green jobs”G 

Laurie Smith 


SWP stunt backfires 



T he attempt by the Socialist 

Workers Party to gain publicity 
for itself by invading the May 
22 talks at Acas has caused it acute 
embarrassment. And the judgement 
of national secretary Martin Smith 
for his role in the stunt has subse¬ 
quently been called into question by 
a good number of experienced SWP 
trade union activists. Most of them 


SWP leadership: 
Spot Martin Smith 


are saying in private that he has taken 
leave of his senses and ought to be 
given the same treatment as John 
Rees. 

Interviewed the next day on 
Channel 4 news, comrade Smith free¬ 
ly admitted that the stunt was organ¬ 
ised by the SWP and the participants 
were members of his organisation. 


He obviously relished the chance of 
gaining publicity for the SWP ... and 
a few extra naive recruits. 

However, for anyone with an 
ounce of experience, the SWP came 
over like a bunch of irresponsible 
anarchists. Indeed The Guardian did 
actually report that “anarchists” had 
invaded the Acas offices. Comrade 
Smith pleaded on Channel 4 that the 
SWP had no wish to disrupt nego¬ 
tiations between 
British Airways 
and Unite: “Do 
you really be¬ 
lieve that the 
SWP, with 100 
people causing 
a 10-minute 
protest, could 
stop negotia¬ 
tions between 
one of the 
most powerful 
multinational 
companies in 
this country and 
a trade union?” 
The interviewer 
went on to accuse him 
of bullying. Comrade 
Smith, quite rightly 
replied that Willie 
Walsh was the real bully ... and 
how easy it was to get into the 
building and go up to the 22nd 
floor where Walsh was with his 
management team. Meantime, 
Channel 4 was screening pictures of 
excited young SWPers surrounding 
and chanting at Walsh and a furious 
Tony Woodley, joint general secre¬ 


tary of Unite, and the TUC’s Brendan 
Barber telling them to clear off and 
stop interrupting their talks. 

On the same day, May 23, one 
of the rotating leads on the SWP’s 
home page featured a press state¬ 
ment by Smith claiming credit for 
and fully justifying the SWP action. 
However, soon after, this statement 
was replaced: “Hundreds of peo¬ 
ple protested at Acas headquarters 
today, where negotiations were tak¬ 
ing place between British Airways 
boss Willie Walsh and Unite the 
union.” Presumably the inclusion of 
the word “today” was intended to 
disguise the fact that the SWP was 
busily backtracking. Note also that 
the SWP is no longer identified as 
having organised the intervention 
- something that Socialist Worker 
is also keen to go along with in its 
short report of “a protest involving 
Socialist Workers Party members”. 1 

Presumably the political com¬ 
mittee met in emergency session 
and agreed on a damage-limitation 
exercise. Hence, the revised state¬ 
ment emphasises that, “The target 
of the protest was Willie Walsh, the 
union-busting and bullying head 
of BA” - not, of course, Derek 
Simpson and Tony Woodley, the of¬ 
ficial Unite negotiators, who were 
understandably outraged by the 
action. The reason the protest was 
necessary, according to the SWP, 
was because “BA workers are un¬ 
able to speak out in person, fearing 
draconian disciplinary measures.” 

Comrade Smith is now quoted as 
saying: “The SWP believes it was 
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Diane Abbott splits left 



Diane Abbott: in whose interest? 


L abour’s leadership contest is 
now properly underway, with 
the opening of nominations 
on May 24. Aspiring candidates will 
have to secure the consent of 33 La¬ 
bour MPs in order to go to the vote 
later this year. 

According to the Labour Party’s 
website, David Miliband and Ed 
Miliband are now officially nomi¬ 
nated, though David is now ahead 
of his brother in terms of backers. 
Ed Balls and Andy Burnham are still 
some way behind ... and at the time 
of writing John McDonnell has just 
four nominations - including, believe 
it or not, the execrable Frank Field 
and Kate Hoey. 

While previously the post-Brown 
leadership contest was due to have 
been conclusively stitched up, with 
a ludicrous three-day nomination 
period initially imposed by the 
Labour national executive commit¬ 
tee, now it has been extended to a 
miserly 16 days. 

The protests began, naturally, 
on the Labour left, who are hob¬ 
bled enough already by the MPs’ 
stranglehold over nominations; but 
quickly they spread. Jon Cruddas, the 
soft left angling for a post as David 
Miliband’s deputy, criticised the time 
limit forcefully. It was a measure 
directed clearly against the left, tra¬ 
ditionally underrepresented in parlia¬ 
ment anyway, but particularly badly 
marginalised at the present time. 

In fact, so flagrantly anti-demo- 
cratic was the original timetable that 
even Ed Miliband deigned to offer 
support to disaffected Labourites, via 
the social networking site Twitter. 
With both Miliband camps dissat¬ 
isfied with the three-day period, to 
say nothing of less powerful figures 
in the party, one has to wonder who 


right to protest and make a stand 
against the bully-boy and union- 
basher, Willie Walsh. We don’t believe 
working class people should pay the 
price for their economic crisis” 2 
However, the SWP’s members’ 
bulletin, Party Notes , now clearly 
wants to distance the SWP from the 
publicity disaster. On May 22 “a 
journalist from Sky TV informed 
a member of the party” that Willie 
Walsh was at Acas “just around 
the comer” from the Right to Work 
conference and afterwards “a group 
of 200 or so people” marched to the 
building. “About 100 protestors” 
went inside when they found an open 
door. The target was Willie Walsh 
and there was “never any intention of 
stopping the talks”, which in any case 
were “already over”. 

Party Notes reports the union 
statement that the “widely reported 
distractions” at Acas “had little ef¬ 
fect on the outcome of these talks”. 

It goes on to claim: “Also we have 
received a very warm welcome on 
the BA picket lines this morning - 39 
copies of SW have been sold.” This 
despite the fact that Party Notes also 
fails to mention that the action was 
organised by the SWR 

The anonymous author com¬ 
plains of “a lot of blogging and 
Facebook chatter” and remarks: “I 
personally think it is best not to en¬ 
gage in these gutter debates, but, if 
you are, please try and find out the 
basic facts before firing off com¬ 
ments.” Obviously, the SWP has 
been left at sixes and sevens by its 
comrades attempting to justify the 


supported it in the first place. 

So the contest - at least, any con¬ 
test not completely internal to New 
Labour - is just about alive. Still, 
the safe money is on a New Labour- 
only non-debate, as the first Labour 
left to throw his hat into the ring, 
McDonnell, knows all too well. His 
was the only serious left challenge to 
Gordon Brown’s coronation in 2007, 
but despite an energetic campaign - 
not to mention a longer campaigning 
period - he was unable to get enough 
nominations. The reasons are multi¬ 
ple, but the two most important were 
the Labour Party machine’s desire 
for an orderly Blair-Brown transi¬ 
tion, and the fact that the largest trade 
unions refused to lift a finger for him 
and cajole their parliamentary groups 
into offering support, preferring in¬ 
stead to crown Brown. (It does not 
help that some left-led unions are not 
affiliated to Labour, leaving them in 
no real position to influence the out¬ 
come of such struggles.) 

This time around, the number of 
nominations necessary has fallen - 
but only in proportion with the over¬ 
all size of the parliamentary Labour 
Party. The number of identifiable 
lefts has certainly fallen too; though 
their electoral performance in the re¬ 
cent general election was generally 
better than the right, the latter have 
long consolidated their control over 
selections. 

McDonnell’s only major rival 
on the left last time was Michael 
Meacher, who pulled out when it 
became clear he had very little sup¬ 
port whatsoever (it turns out, thank¬ 
fully, that barely coherent conspira¬ 
cy theories are not enough to secure 
leftwing support for a former Blair 
cabinet minister). He recommended 
his nominators transfer their support 


Acas invasion on the grounds that 
the Unite leadership was about to 
sell out. 

Not at all the line that the leader¬ 
ship wants to pursue, as Party Notes 
explains: “... I think it is important we 
leam some lessons from the protest 
on Saturday. We are trying to bring 
together a serious coalition that can 
resist the cuts ... That means when we 
hold stunts and protests we need to 
point all our fire at the Con-Dems and 
the bosses, and should try and avoid at 
all costs protests that embroil Labour 
and trade union leaders in them.” 3 

In other words, we shouldn’t have 
done it. Perhaps the SWP leadership 
has forgotten that Party Notes can 
now be accessed by the public via its 
website, since neither the home page 
statement nor the Socialist Worker re¬ 
port expresses any such regret. 

What a pity that the implied criti¬ 
cism of comrade Smith is so shame¬ 
faced and dishonest. It was a leftist 
act of pure substitutionism. If work¬ 
ers had themselves organised a picket 
because they suspected a sellout and 
asked for support, then of course it 
would have been right to answer their 
call. But to organise an action which 
involved Woodley, Simpson and 
Barber denouncing it and which ap¬ 
peared to be aimed at stopping their 
negotiations with BA was childish 
clowning • 

Peter Manson 

Notes 

1. Socialist Worker May 29. 

2. www.swp.org.uk/node/167. 

3. Party Notes May 24: www. 
swp.org.uk/party-notes. 


to McDonnell. This time around, the 
surprise rival is Diane Abbott, a long 
standing left MP best known today 
for her odd-couple TV partnership 
with reformed Thatcherite Michael 
Portillo. 

This makes it extraordinarily dif¬ 
ficult for either Abbott or McDonnell 
to make the ballot. They both fish, 
broadly, from the same pond: the 
shrinking number of Labour left 
MPs. There are differences too: 
McDonnell enjoys (if that is the word 
in a Labour leadership race) support 
from the far left, for a start. Socialist 
Appeal, the Socialist Workers Party, 
the CPGB and many others have 
weighed in for his candidacy; even 
the Socialist Party, officially com¬ 
mitted to the dogma that the Labour 
Party is completely dead as any kind 
of organisation of the working class, 
has found the necessary spine to 
come out for McDonnell. He also has 
the advantage of enthusiastic support 
from the RMT. 

Abbott’s supporters have tended 
to use a single buzzword: ‘diversity’. 
It is certainly true that she is the only 
woman and the only ethnic minority 
candidate; for anti-racists and anti¬ 
sexists whose beliefs tend towards 
the narrowly statistical, a black 
woman on the ballot is an achieve¬ 
ment in itself. It would be something 
of an event, particularly if she some¬ 
how managed to go all the way and 
get the job. 

The question is rather: what is 
there that politically differentiates 
Abbott from her better-established 
rival? The only honest answer is: not 
a whole lot. Both are opposed to the 
government’s programme of cuts, 
and would be opposed to a Labour 
government’s programme of cuts; 
both opposed the Iraq war from the 
outset, unlike Johnny-come-latelies 
like Ed Miliband and Ed Balls (al¬ 
though Abbott, unlike McDonnell, 
refused to call for an immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of British 
troops). Both are, of course, opposed 
to all forms of racism, and are at least 
prepared to position themselves to 
the left of the Tories and Lib Dems 
on immigration. In the absence of 
significant political disagreement, 
Abbott’s campaign amounts to split¬ 
ting the left-Labourite nominations 
and votes. McDonnell, either diplo¬ 
matically or naively, officially wel¬ 
comes Abbott’s campaign, calling for 
further reforms from the Labour NEC 
so they both can contest the leader¬ 


ship; but in reality, their uneasy coex¬ 
istence would destroy the chances of 
a leftwing Labour leadership - almost 
certainly at the nomination stage. 

Behind this lies the widespread 
sentiment that this is a squabble be¬ 
tween unelectables, and the real duty 
of socialists is to support somebody 
like Ed Balls, who represents a ‘re¬ 
alistic’ left candidate. That is the 
argument of Ken Livingstone and, 
one presumes, his allies in Socialist 
Action. Perhaps also of the Morning 
Star. Its report avoided taking sides 
between McDonnell and Abbott. So 
is she being used by the ‘soft left’ 
in order to sabotage McDonnell’s 
campaign so as to excuse rallying to 
Ed Balls in the name of left unity? 
Possibly. Yet the fact of the matter is 
that Ed Balls has said basically noth¬ 
ing that separates him substantially 
from the Milibands; he is assumed to 
be to their left simply by not sharing 
their surname. The battle between 
McDonnell and Abbott is a battle to 
represent the Labour left not satisfied 
with that choice; but it is a battle nei¬ 
ther can win. 

It is also worth noting that a cer¬ 
tain amount of left posturing is ubiq¬ 
uitous among the Labour candidates. 
Ed Miliband and Balls both express, 
as noted, certain regrets concerning 
the Iraq war. There is a tendency for 
the Labour Party to drift to the right 
as it approaches government, and to 
the left when its power expires; the 
election defeat has finally robbed 
an increasingly directionless New 
Labour of its last remaining selling 
point - results. The careerists most 
closely associated with the New 
Labour project have had to disavow 
the term - not New Labour but ‘Next 
Labour’, demands David Miliband 
... Speaking of the Labour right, the 
choice is just as slender as between 
candidates of the left. All candidates 
appear to be outdoing each other at 
cynical anti-immigration rhetoric. The 
trick, as it ever was for New Labour, 
is to outflank the Tories to the right; 
only Labour, it is claimed, is in touch 
enough with the ‘white working class’ 
properly to ‘control’ immigration. 
Neither Ed nor David Miliband, nor 
Ed Balls or Blairite former health min¬ 
ister Andy Burnham, is able to sustain 
this illusion; exactly how the NHS, 
for example, would function without 
a ready supply of skilled migrant la¬ 
bour is a problem of scanty concern 
to our would-be premiers - unless they 
should be so unwise as to try to trans¬ 


late this kind of policy into reality. 

David Miliband and Burnham 
are, we are told, Blairites, and the 
Eds Brownites; this is supposed even 
now to indicate some kind of princi¬ 
pled difference. Yet the notion that 
Gordon Brown represented anything 
other than a less PR-friendly spin on 
Blairism is transparently risible af¬ 
ter three years under his cosh (with 
the collusion of the Milibands and 
Balls). Both, it turns out, were en¬ 
thusiastically Atlanticist variants of 
neoliberalism. Neither was guaran¬ 
teed a future after the financial crisis. 
The political franchise of most main¬ 
stream media outlets has long been 
transferred from Labour to the Tories 
(even the Labour-stalwart Guardian 
backed Clegg in this election); the 
competition between Labour factions 
over immigration is suddenly of pre¬ 
cious little concern to a reactionary 
press with its favoured boot-boys 
back in charge. 

That the Labour right - or New 
Labour, as it branded itself for the 
last 13 years - represents nothing po¬ 
litically distinctive from typical right- 
wing governments around Europe is 
old news. That Blair and Brown were 
so transparently mendacious in their 
political billing as ‘progressives’ par¬ 
alysed the trade unions and workers’ 
organisations as they struggled to po¬ 
litically dissociate themselves from a 
government they nonetheless materi¬ 
ally supported. 

Today these organisations have 
the opportunity to revise radically 
their political commitments; even a 
consistent version of the Labourism 
unsurprisingly endemic in the unions 
would be an improvement over the 
incompetent ‘realism’ that recom¬ 
mends a vote for Brown over Blair, 
or Ed Balls over Ed Miliband. There 
is every sign, however, that this op¬ 
portunity will once again not be 
taken. John McDonnell’s support is 
concentrated in disaffiliated unions; 
though Billy Hayes, general secre¬ 
tary of the Communication Workers 
Union, politely touts both McDonnell 
and Abbott for glory. Most of the 
other unions - Unite, Unison and so 
on - can be expected to come out in 
favour of whichever New Labourite 
appears least comfortable in his own 
skin, with Balls the main contender. 

Communists want to see the 
Labour Party completely transformed 
- from its foundations it has stood for 
the British working class’s attach¬ 
ment to the nation-state and to the 
undemocratic constitutional order, 
and the reciprocal delivery of crumbs 
from the ruling class table. We want 
do drive out the pro-capitalist right 
wing, not seek some comfortable 
deal with it. That means we need 
to overcome LabourAm in both its 
leftwing and rightwing guises. If the 
Labour Party were to disappear, or 
be completely subsumed into a bour¬ 
geois liberal grouping on the model 
of the Democrats in America, it 
would be a big setback for the work¬ 
ing class movement in Britain. But 
that is exactly where right Labourism 
points - strange though it might first 
appear, something reinforced by left 
Labourism. In the name of realism 
and gaining a majority, left Labourites 
constantly seek to reach out to the 
right. In other words the trade union 
bureaucracy and the openly pro¬ 
capitalist right. So in order to ce¬ 
ment the independent initiative of 
the working class it is necessary to 
supersede left Labourism positive¬ 
ly. The nomination and election of 
John McDonnell as Labour leader 
would provide the best conditions 
to take forward this argument • 

_ James T urley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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GERMANY 


Key debates evaded 

The German left party Die Linke is going from strength to strength. But crucial debates on the future of 
the party, the nature of capitalism and participation in bourgeois governments will seriously test it over 
the next few months. In the first of two articles, Tina Becker reports from the 2010 conference, which 
took place on May 15-16 in Rostock 



T he stormy weather outside the 
Stadthalle Rostock could have 
been an omen for the kind of 
stormy arguments you would expect 
of a young socialist party that has just 
begun the process of debating the 
recently published draft for its first 
ever party programme. But in fact, 
as soon as the 570 delegates and 300 
or so visitors escaped the rain (pass¬ 
ing a few nerdy conservative youths 
holding up placards bearing names 
of people “killed by communism”) 
and entered the city hall of the east 
German city by the Baltic Sea, it was 
as if they had entered a calm haven. 
In fact, the whole conference was 
almost eerily tranquil. If you did not 
know the arguments that are currently 
raging behind the scenes, you would 
think Die Linke is just one big, happy 
family. But it certainly is not. 

The draft programme, published 
last month, will be properly debated at 
next year’s conference. But, of course, 
one comrade after another hinted at it 
or made reference to particular formu¬ 
lations within it. It is highly disputed 
and has already been hotly debated in 
the bourgeois press. It surely would 
have been a good idea to allow some 
form of debate or discussion on the 
draft at this conference. 

Similarly, there was no space allo¬ 
cated to discuss any of the key speech¬ 
es delivered. There were a lot of dis¬ 
gruntled faces, for example, when 
Oskar Lafontaine, who has recently 
resigned as party leader because he is 
battling cancer, described the “three 
key tasks of Die Linke” as “fighting 
for Keynesianism, the re-regulation 
of the finance markets and economic 
governance on a European level”. 

Instead, the conference had only 
one real, properly debated point of 
business: the election of a new leader¬ 
ship. Both current party leaders have 
resigned for health reasons: Lothar 
Bisky has for many years been the 
leader of the Party of Democratic 
Socialism (PDS, the former ‘official 
communist’ party of East Germany), 
one of the two components that came 
together to form Die Linke in 2007. 

Oskar Lafontaine, on the other 
hand, played a crucial role in making 
a success of a newly emerging organ¬ 
isation in the west of Germany: the 
WASG (Wahlaltemative Arbeit und 
Soziale Gerechtigkeit), which was 
made up mainly of disappointed left 
social democrats, union officials and 
the far left. He was a leader of the 
Social Democratic Party (SPD) and 
minister of finance under chancellor 
Gerhard Schroder, when he resigned 
all his posts in 1999 over the intro¬ 
duction of a very unpopular, Blairite 
set of cuts and privatisations, known 
as Agenda 2010. 

With Lafontaine at the helm, the 
PDS and the WASG merged in 2007, 
opening the way to success. 25,000 
new members have joined since, 
bringing the total to almost 80,000. 
The ongoing attempt by the bour¬ 
geois media and the political elite 
to demonise the young party has not 
paid off. In TV debates, there is now 
almost always a representative of Die 
Linke present - it would look strange 
if its view was not heard. Die Linke 
is now represented in 13 of the 16 
federal state parliaments, relatively 
comfortably exceeding the undemo¬ 
cratic 5% threshold. It has 78 repre¬ 


sentatives in the national Bundestag 
and hundreds of Die Linke members 
have been elected councillors. The 
conference was shown live for 10 
hours on a popular news channel. 
The party has changed the political 
landscape in Germany, no doubt. 

And all of that despite the fact that 
there are some rather big political dif¬ 
ferences within the membership. The 
next few months will help to crystal¬ 
lise these differences, which for the 
last few years have largely remained 
concealed. It is unlikely though that 
this will blow the party apart, because 
there is a relatively healthy internal 
regime, which allows for different 
political platforms and tendencies 
to come together. This is certainly a 
useful lesson for the British left. 

Follow the leader 

The 2010 conference felt at times 
like a farewell concert for Bisky and 
Lafontaine. There were long speech¬ 
es by both. Then there were long 
speeches about both. Then they got 
presents. Standing ovations. Kisses. 
It was not quite like in the old East 
Germany, but... 

The elections themselves were 
similarly bureaucratic. To elect 44 
members of the new leadership took 
almost 12 hours over two days. And 
that despite the fact that, apart from 
one (not very funny) joke candidate, 
the 10 main posts on the executive 
were uncontested. The three main 
positions - leader, secretary and par¬ 
ty-building officer - were each filled 
by two people - organised not only 
by gender (one man, one woman), 
but also according to geography (one 
east, one west). In addition, there are 
four (!) vice-leaders. 

Political orientation was not offi¬ 
cially a selection criterion, but clearly 
had to be considered too. There are 
about 50 political platforms within the 
party, some of them organised on sin¬ 
gle issues, but the most important ones 
group together comrades who have a 
common view on a whole range of is¬ 
sues. The biggest ones are: 


• Forum Demokratischer Sozialismus 
(FDS): based mainly in the east and 
Berlin, it brings together the realos 
- those particularly keen on govern¬ 
ment participation so as to bring about 
‘real change’ in society. 

• Antikapitalistische Linke (AKL): 
The soft Stalinist Kommunistische 
Plattform from the east of Germany 
is the most organised force within this 
group - it has recently been growing 
in the west too, mainly because of its 
formally radical language. At confer¬ 
ence, however, it was almost invisible 
and agreed with most things pushed 
forward much more energetically and 
visibly by the Sozialistische Linke. 

• Sozialistische Linke (SL): Politi¬ 
cally, it is based somewhere between 
the AKL and the FDS, with its motto 
being “Radical and realistic”. At the 
core is the group Marx 21 (formerly 
Linksruck, the German section of the 
Socialist Workers Party). Somewhat 
amusingly, a couple of sympathisers 
of the SL tried to convince me that 
Linksruck had indeed closed down 
and that Marx 21 members are operat¬ 
ing independently of the SWP - an il¬ 
lusion that has certainly been fostered 
by comrades who have been very 
good at acting like the party’s loyal 
opposition. 

• Emanzipatorische Linke (EL): EL 
brings together a slightly weird rag¬ 
bag of ideas, centrally their demand 
for Grundsicherung , a basic ‘wage’ of 
around €1,200 that everybody in Ger¬ 
many should receive from the state, 
no matter if they are a millionaire or 
a pauper. The idea is not very popu¬ 
lar inside Die Linke, but publicly the 
party is often associated with it. 

While the six main leaders be¬ 
long to either the right FDS or the 
non-aligned centre, among the four 
vice-leaders are Sarah Wagenknecht 
(leader of the Kommunistische 
Plattform) and Katja Kipping (leader 
of the Emanzipatorische Linke). The 
Sozialistische Linke is well repre¬ 
sented in the wider party leadership, 
with Christine Buchholz and Janine 
Wissler being their most prominent 


representatives. 

As far as I can tell, the Sozialistische 
Alternative (SAV), the German sec¬ 
tion of Peter Taaffe’s Committee for 
a Workers’ International, is not repre¬ 
sented on the leadership. Because of 
a lack of any coherent strategy in Die 
Linke, it has pretty much manoeuvred 
itself into a position where very few 
people take it seriously. For exam¬ 
ple, in the WASG it argued against 
merging with the PDS, unless the lat¬ 
ter ended all participation in regional 
governments. Then the SAV decided 
to join Die Linke in the west, but not 
in the east, and stood against the PDS 
in Berlin and later against Die Linke 
in Rostock. 

Later still, the SAV changed its 
line and tried to join Die Linke every¬ 
where, but some of its leading mem¬ 
bers were refused entry into the party 
using undoubtedly very bureaucratic 
means. However, almost nobody in 
the membership batted an eyelid, let 
alone tried to organise any kind of sol¬ 
idarity action. This is a shame, in my 
view, as politically the SAV has many 
good and principled things to say. 
Principles that the Antikapitalistische 
Linke and the Sozialistische Linke, 
for example, have given up without a 
fight (more below). 

The new official leaders of the 
party might be called Klaus Ernst 
(former leader of the WASG) and 
Gesine Lotzsch (a longstanding 
member of the PDS in the east). But 
in reality it is Gregor Gysi, the very 
charismatic lawyer, who calls the 
shots. For a while, the former leader 
of the PDS was happy to share the 
limelight with Lafontaine, but he 
has made it very clear that he does 
not think of Ernst or Lotzsch as be¬ 
ing in the same league. And, as he 
holds only one official position - that 
of leader of the party’s fraction in the 
Bundestag - the magazine Spiegel 
has called him “the secret leader” of 
Die Linke. Only it is not a very big 
secret. He was omnipresent at con¬ 
ference, delivering a total of around 
five hours of speeches. 

He is as unaccountable to the 
membership as George Galloway 
was in Respect and a lot of people 
rolled their eyes when he - yet again 
- got up to deliver this or that report. 
Incidentally, both Klaus Ernst and 
Gesine Lotzsch were heard for ex¬ 
actly seven minutes each - the time 
allocated to all candidates to intro¬ 
duce themselves. 

Red holding lines 

I will look at the party’s draft pro¬ 
gramme in more detail in anoth¬ 
er Weekly Worker article. But to 
quickly sum up: the draft, published 
last month, is a big step to the left, 
especially compared to the previ¬ 
ously published Programmatische 
Eckpunkte, which has served as a 
pseudo-programme since 2007. This 
mentioned socialism only once, as an 
aside, and was not much more than 
a Keynesian shopping list. The new 
draft clearly criticises capitalism and 
repeatedly names its goal as that of 
“democratic socialism”. This move 
to the left could be down to Lafon¬ 
taine’s influence or it might just re¬ 
flect the party’s need to appear more 
radical in the face of the crisis of 
capitalism. 

But there are plenty of controversial 


issues that will come to the fore in the 
next few months. For a start, the party 
will have to clarity what it actually 
means by “democratic socialism”. 

Because the right was first off the 
mark and started criticising the draft 
as “painting a horror scenario” 1 of 
capitalism, the left has been forced 
into a defensive position. Both the 
Antikapitalistische Linke and the 
Sozialistische Linke are keen to 
highlight the positive things in the 
programme in order to rescue it from 
attacks by the right. 

The most controversial point is 
the formulation on the question of 
government participation. For the 
time being, the left is concentrating 
its fire particularly on defending the 
‘red holding lines’ in the draft that 
are supposed to protect the party 
from taking part in ‘bad’ capitalist 
governments: 

“Die Linke seeks participation in 
government only if we can achieve 
an improvement of the living condi¬ 
tions of the people. It shall not take 
part in any government which pushes 
privatisation and promotes the ero¬ 
sion of social benefit and jobs. On a 
federal level, Die Linke, moreover, 
shall not participate in a government 
which is engaged in wars, permits 
military missions of the Bundeswehr 
abroad and advances rearmament 
and militarisation.” 2 

However, despite this question 
being the most hotly debated is¬ 
sue within the organisation, it was 
hardly discussed apart from in pass¬ 
ing during the debate on a couple of 
motions to conference. Each motion 
was rushed through with one speech 
for, one against, lasting not more 
than three minutes each. This is a 
very worrying characteristic of Die 
Linke conferences, especially when 
compared to the time allocated to the 
election procedure, The issue of gov¬ 
ernment participation is still as dis¬ 
puted and unresolved as it was before 
conference. 

But it is a most pressing issue. 
On May 6, Die Linke managed to 
scrape into the regional parliament 
of the west German federal state 
of Northrhine-Westfalia. 5.6% 
of the vote does not sound like 
much, but it is no small feat in the 
biggest of the 16 federal states. 
As a result, neither a conservative 
bloc of Christian Democrats (CDU) 
and Liberal Democrats (FDP) nor 
a ‘red-green’ coalition of Social 
Democrats (SPD) and Green Party 
had the necessary majority to form a 
government. Because of the German 
electoral system, there is almost no 
regional government that is not made 
up a coalition. And, as Die Linke 
grows in popularity, this situation is 
repeated more and more often across 
Germany. 

The SPD in Northrhine-Westfalia 
officially approached Die Linke to 
form a ‘red-red-green’ coalition, 
which would have been the first of 
its kind in west Germany. But after 
a few hours, the negotiations were 
called off - by the SPD, it needs to 
be stressed. Officially, they did not 
like what Die Linke had to say about 
East Germany. But in reality, they 
were never serious about trying to 
form a government (unlike some - 
not all - of the representatives of Die 
Linke at the talks). As an aside, it is 
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interesting that the SPD must had felt 
enough pressure from its own left 
and its voters to pursue such nego¬ 
tiations. Only last year, in a similar 
situation, the leader of the SPD in the 
west German state of Hesse had to 
resign precisely because she wanted 
to hold such talks. 

Worryingly, it is now undisputed 
within Die Linke whether it should at 
least try to get into regional govern¬ 
ments. And that despite the fact the 
party’s participation in the regional 
governments of Berlin and the east 
German states of Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern and Brandenburg have 
already proved what such participa¬ 
tion as a minority in a capitalist gov¬ 
ernment actually means: you have 
to take part in forcing through cuts, 
cuts and cuts again. Especially in this 
period. 

Well, that is because there were no 
‘holding lines’, says the left. They are 
supposed to show that it is not Die 
Linke which is blocking this or that 
red-red government - it is the SPD, 
which will not move far enough in a 
left direction. But Lucy Redler of the 
SAV is right (see interview): these 
purely defensive holding lines are 
a cheap trick to fool the electorate. 
The left does not dare speak the truth 

- that Die Linke should fight in oppo¬ 
sition - so it reverts to an outright lie. 
But that is a very slippery slope and 
comrade Redler puts her finger on it 
when she asks, if the SPD were to 
accept two of Die Linke’s three con¬ 
ditions, then would that not still be 
better than a government of the CDU 
and Liberal Democrats? Would there 
not be the same kind of pressure from 
“the movements” and “the elector¬ 
ate” to participate in government? 

Maybe because they are aware of 
this slippery slope, the comrades on 
the left are currently developing an¬ 
other ‘strategy’ to deal with the dilem¬ 
ma: that of tolerating a government 
of SPD and Greens. Particularly the 
SL is pushing the idea that Die Linke 
could use its votes in parliament to 
help a ‘red-green’ government to 
take power as a minority - but not 
take part in that government. They 
are proposing that Die Linke should 
help elect such a government without 
any conditions. The comrades believe 
that in this way they would absolve 
themselves from any sins committed 
by such a government, while at the 
same time they would prevent a con¬ 
servative one. This might sound like 
a preferable option, but it is still an 
illusion to think Die Linke would not 
be tainted. It still would have helped 
to choose the butcher. Incidentally, 
the SAV also supports this position. 

I think that the comrades seriously 
overestimate the illusions that work¬ 
ing class people have in bourgeois 
governments. As a strong, princi¬ 
pled party of the opposition you can 
have as much - if not more - impact 
on pushing through reforms. For ex¬ 
ample, in the west German state of 
Hesse, the SPD government felt so 
much under pressure from the grow¬ 
ing popularity of Die Linke that, just 
before regional elections, it scrapped 
tuition fees - one of the key election 
demands of Die Linke (as an aside, 
this was not enough to save the 
downward spiral of the SPD and the 
conservatives are now in power there 

- but they too have not dared to re¬ 
introduce the very unpopular tuition 
fees). And Christine Buchholz’s ex¬ 
ample of using parliament as a plat¬ 
form surely goes go show that you 
do not have to be in power to make a 
real difference. 

For all their talk of “the move¬ 
ments”, the left in Die Linke show 
very little confidence in them • 

tina.becker@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Suddeutsche Zeitung May 7. 

2. Programme of Die Linke , first draft, 
p39: http://die-linke.de/fileadmin/ 
download/programmedebatte/100426_ 
draft_programme_en.pdf. 


For and against 'holding lines’ 


Lucy Redler 



A national spokesperson of Sozialis- 
tische Alternative, the German sec¬ 
tion of Peter Taaffe’s Committee for 
a Workers’ International 

The SAV is the only visible 
group in Die Linke which 
clearly opposes all government 
participation in capitalist 
governments. 

Many in Die Linke argue that this is 
the lesser evil, because, after all, we 
will prevent a government coalition 
of the CDU and Liberal Democrats. 
This argument falls well short, in my 
view, because if you participate in 
capitalist governments, you always 
end up helping to manage capital¬ 
ism, and implementing social cuts 
and privatisation instead of fight¬ 
ing them. In their first term in gov¬ 
ernment in Berlin, for example, the 
comrades privatised a building soci¬ 
ety and with it 120,000 council fiats, 
reduced benefit for blind people by 
20% and introduced cuts to a whole 
range of other social provisions. 

In the process, Die Linke has lost a 
lot of credibility and votes. Because of 
that, there is an attempt to appear more 
‘people-friendly’ in the current second 
term, but in my view it is continuing 
just like it was before. The Berlin gov¬ 
ernment has just decided to postpone 
until 2017 measures that would raise 
the wages of public sector workers to 
meet those of the rest of Germany. Die 
Linke has also given its agreement to 
part-privatise the Berlin tram system, 
amongst other things. 

I don’t think the main question 
is ‘What can we achieve in parlia¬ 
ment?’, especially because the great 
victories of the women’s movement, 
for example, were fought for on the 
streets. I think the place of Die Linke 
is, first of all, on the streets, in the fac¬ 
tories, with the protests. We should, 
just like Karl Liebknecht said, use 
parliament mainly as a platform. 
What do you think about the 
'red holding lines’ supported 
by the SL and the AKL? 

These are forces who don’t actually 
want to see Die Linke in government. 
They believe that by playing tactical 
games you can lay the blame firmly 
on the door of the SPD. That’s a 
very slippery slope. What if the SPD 
fulfils two of the three conditions? 
Then we will also be under pressure 
to accept. Or what if all three con¬ 
ditions are accepted, but then later, 
in the budget discussions, it turns 
out that there will be cuts after all? 
I believe that we should clearly tell 
the people what is actually neces¬ 
sary to stop the attacks during this 
worst economic crisis for 80 years. 
Not what we think they might un¬ 
derstand, but what is necessary. 

How strong is that view in Die 
Linke? 

I think a majority is probably against 
government participation, but that 
many have the hope that they’ll get 
out of this apparent dilemma by sup¬ 
porting the ‘holding lines’. However, 
it also shows that there is a very 


lively and good debate in Die Linke. 
The place for all socialists should be 
in the party. 

You and a few other SAV 
members have actually been 
prevented from becoming 
members of Die Linke, because 
you stood a candidate against 
the party here in Rostock in 
the local elections in 2009 - 
wrongly, in my view. 

Let me explain. A member of the SAV 
had been a member of the Rostock 
parliament for many years and she had 
been doing very good work. We tried 
to arrange a joint list with Die Linke 
in order to stand together. But they 
didn’t even want to talk to us. So the 
comrades in Rostock decided to stand 
alone - and against Die Linke. The 
arbitration committee of Die Linke 
unfortunately came to the view that I 
as speaker of the SAV am responsible 
for whatever any of my comrades are 
doing in whatever locality. 

I think this is clearly a political con¬ 
struct and that I can’t be made respon¬ 
sible for all that. Having said that, the 
time limit for an appeal has just passed, 
and my comrades and I can now of¬ 
ficially reapply for party membership 
and we will probably do just that • 

Stefan Liebich 



Leader and then vice-leader of 
Die Linke fraction in the regional 
government of Berlin, until he was 
elected a member of the Bundestag 
in 2009. He is the national spokes¬ 
person for the Forum Demokra- 
tischer Sozialismus, the realpoli- 
tische wing of the party 

Many people on the left say 
that you cannot possibly 
achieve the aim of democratic 
socialism by trying to get into 
government with capitalist 
parties almost everywhere 
and on any basis. 

That is not true: we are not doing 
that. We just don’t think that the so- 
called ‘holding lines’ are the way 
to go about it. Real holding lines 
come through real negotiations and 
not by writing something down in a 
programme. If we are able to write 
down in negotiations with the SPD 
and the Greens that there won’t be 
any cuts in public services, then I’m 
very glad. If we can’t achieve that, 
we have to weigh up what other 
things we might be able to achieve 
- or if we should just leave it. 

For us, for example, it would 
also be very important to prevent 
the privatisation of basic social 
provision services. We would also 
want to introduce ‘common learn¬ 
ing’ in schools and bring together 
the divided German school system. 
And, of course, we would expect 
such a government to advance left 
politics in the Bundesrat [the sec¬ 
ond chamber, representing the 16 
federal states]. You always have 
to ask yourself if a government 
of CDU and Liberal Democrats 
would really be the more preferable 
option. 

Those who support 'holding 
lines’ hope they will prevent 
some of the very unpopular 


decisions that were made by 
Die Linke representatives 
like yourself in the Berlin 
government. 

Of course, we made mistakes in 
our first four years in government 
in Berlin. Things happened that 
I wish hadn’t. For example, a big 
building society was privatised - 
that wasn’t good. I just don’t think 
that ‘holding lines’ stop such things 
from happening. It is much better 
to have the strength and the ability 
in such situations to stay firm and 
push through alternatives. 

That is working much better now 
in Berlin. Taking part in govern¬ 
ment coalitions clearly also teaches 
you a thing or two. But, of course, 
yes, mistakes were made and it is 
understandable that it has led to the 
discussion over ‘holding lines’. 

Are you hoping for 
government participation on a 
national level, too? 

Yesterday the party conference took 
the decision to open up discussions 
with the SPD and the Greens - also 
with the view of building a major¬ 
ity coalition at the next elections. I 
think this is totally correct. We crit¬ 
icise the government of the CDU 
and Liberal Democrats all day long 
for plenty of good reasons, but we 
have to be able to give an answer 
too. 

It was terrible that after the last 
elections - there were no other op¬ 
tions to form a government coa¬ 
lition. The SPD and the Greens 
together couldn’t muster enough 
votes and they all took out exclu¬ 
sion orders against us. That cer¬ 
tainly is no way forward and there 
remains plenty to do to change that 
situation • 

Christine Buchholz 



Since 2009 she has been a member 
of the German Bundestag. She is 
leading member of Marx 21, a group 
of about 150 people, which is cen¬ 
trally involved in the Sozialistische 
Linke and is based on the organisa¬ 
tion Linksruck, the ‘dissolved’ Ger¬ 
man section of the SWP’s Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Tendency 

You are a vocal supporter of 
'red holding lines’. But aren’t 
they supposed to be a clever 
tactic to actually prevent 
government participation? 
Wouldn’t it be better to be 
honest about it and say: 
we are against government 
participation as a minority 
partner in capitalist 
governments? 

Yes, I am against participating in 
government coalitions under the 
current conditions of capitalism. 
But we have to face the fact that 
the majority of the electorate thinks 
along parliamentary lines and has 
expectations in that direction. This 
is why I think the holding lines are a 
good method to show that we are not 
against government participation in 
principle , because nobody on the 
streets would understand that. 


But we put the conditions as 
clearly and transparently as we can, 
so that everybody can understand 
them. And in reality the SPD and the 
Greens are so degenerate that they 
are not prepared to take up these 
points. But that is not our fault. We 
are not selling our souls for power. 
In his speech, Oskar 
Lafontaine identified the 
main tasks of Die Linke as 
fighting for Keynesianism and 
the re-regulation of the world 
economy. As a member of 
Marx 21 would you go further? 
Well, we have worked out some 
common demands for the here and 
now, like reversing some previously 
enforced cuts, reintroducing regula¬ 
tions in the economy and a new pro¬ 
gramme of public investment. These 
are all, in the true sense of the word, 
reformist demands. But the impor¬ 
tant thing is, how we fight for these 
demands. 

We believe that this is the cen¬ 
tral point: that we will only push 
these demands through if we build 
massive pressure and resistance. 
Because of the crisis-ridden nature 
of capitalism, we will see one crisis 
after another, so it will not be pos¬ 
sible to stop once these demands 
have been won. And this is part of 
our programme debate: how do we 
change property relations? The first 
step is to fight for these reforms and 
in that sense we support that fight. 
But they have to be won through 
struggle, as a first step, in order to 
achieve a very different sort of soci¬ 
ety: socialism. 

You have been a member of 
the German Bundestag since 
2009. What kind of experience 
has that been? 

As a member of the Bundestag, of 
course, you don’t really change any¬ 
thing, especially if you are a mem¬ 
ber of an opposition party that no 
fucker wants to talk to. But there are 
certain things you can do. For ex¬ 
ample, I took the opportunity given 
to MPs to organise an official trip to 
Afghanistan. I met with the families 
of the victims of an Allied bomb at¬ 
tack in the Kunduz region where, 
under German command, over 140 
civilians were killed. 

We used these experiences and 
made a big public impact. I deliv¬ 
ered a speech about it in parliament, 
when Die Linke fraction members 
held up placards bearing the names 
of all the victims. All media outlets 
reported this and we helped many 
more people to understand that this 
is a war against the civilian popula¬ 
tion. This is, I think, a good way to 
combine the work of an MP with the 
aims of extra-parliamentary move¬ 
ments - in this case the anti-war 
movement. Other comrades have or¬ 
ganised similar actions - for exam¬ 
ple, in cooperation with the unions. 
The right wing in the party 
would probably argue that 
it would be much easier to 
withdraw German troops 
from Afghanistan, were Die 
Linke part of the national 
government. How strong is the 
pressure to 'bring about real 
change’? 

Of course, there is this pressure. But 
there is far more pressure on the SPD 
and the Greens, because the major¬ 
ity of the population in Germany is 
clearly against the war. And it says 
very clearly in our draft programme 
that Die Linke will only participate 
in a government that stops social 
cuts, abolishes the draconian Hartz 
4 unemployment laws and reverses 
the undemocratic ‘reform’ of the 
pension system. The SPD and the 
Greens would have to move a long 
way in our direction • 
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Electoral reform and 

Nick Rogers discusses the democratic forms appropriate to the rule of the working class 


S uddenly, democracy has 
taken centre stage in Brit¬ 
ish political debate - prima¬ 
rily in the limited guise of electoral 
reform, but also in proposals for 
fixed-term parliaments and reform 
of the House of Lords. For commu¬ 
nists this is an important opportu¬ 
nity. When the ruling class publicly 
debates any aspect of the way in 
which it rules the rest of us, a space 
opens up for communists to coun¬ 
terpose our democratic alternative 
- replacing the rule of the capital¬ 
ist class with that of the majority of 
the society, the working class. 

We are not on the brink of revolu¬ 
tion. A hung parliament and coalition 
government brings that prospect no 
closer. Given the current malaise of 
the left, the key task is to take the first 
steps on the road to building a party. 
For only with a Communist Party can 
the working class challenge for po¬ 
litical power. But the working class 
can only mount that challenge if it of¬ 
fers compelling answers to the main 
questions of the day. 

The working class must provide 
answers that enable it to amass the 
weaponry to defend and advance 
social conditions. It must provide 
answers that explain why there is an 
alternative to a malfunctioning capi¬ 
talist economy. However, most im¬ 
portant are the answers we provide to 
the questions posed around the politi¬ 
cal system and democracy. It is these 
that have the potential to crack open 
the fortress of capitalist state power. 

In this article I want to challenge 
the default position of much of the 
left, including the CPGB, in support 
of proportional representation. I be¬ 
lieve that PR leads us away from the 
kind of participatory, direct democ¬ 
racy that should inform our politi¬ 
cal and democratic demands. In the 
course of the discussion I will refer 
extensively to recent contributions on 
these questions by Moshe Machover. 

Electoral reform 

Electoral reform in itself poses no 
significant challenge to the rule of the 
capitalist class. A glance at the consti¬ 
tutions of any number of states around 
the world demonstrates that capitalist 
political hegemony is perfectly com¬ 
patible with a wide range of electoral 
systems - and, indeed, for long peri¬ 
ods with the absence of elections. 

On the British left, as illustrated 
by the chart in the Weekly Worker 
comparing the manifestos of left 
organisations, 1 proportional represen¬ 
tation generally gets the thumbs-up. It 
is easy to understand why a marginal¬ 
ised left believes that a more propor¬ 
tional electoral system would enable 
it to establish a toe-hold in parliament 
and, from there, build a platform to 
advance socialist politics. 

Indeed the experience of the Scottish 
Socialist Party with the additional- 
member electoral system in place for 
the Scottish parliament shows that PR 
does genuinely provide this opening - 
six MSPs elected in 2003. The trajecto¬ 
ry of the SSP also warns that ultimately 
it is the credibility of any left challenge 
that weighs most heavily - zero MSPs 
elected in 2007. 

For the Labour left, the question 
has always been more complex - and 
these days views on electoral reform 
are more diverse. The prospect held 
out by PR of perpetual coalition gov¬ 
ernment has always threatened to re¬ 
inforce the dominance of the Labour 
right and give to parties of the politi¬ 
cal centre the power of veto over pro¬ 
working class policies. 


A ‘Labour government committed 
to a socialist programme’ becomes 
even more improbable under a sys¬ 
tem of PR. And conspiracy theorists 
see the introduction of PR across 
continental Europe after World War II 
- often at the behest of the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers - as a device to keep 
large, self-confident communist par¬ 
ties from forming governments. 

In recent years the first-past-the- 
post electoral system, in which the 
winner of the most votes in a sin¬ 
gle-seat constituency is elected, has 
skewed general election results in fa¬ 
vour of the Labour Party - the most re¬ 
cent election included. In part this re¬ 
flects the lower registration and lower 
turnout of the registered amongst the 
poorest members of our society. FPTP 
in effect compensates for the political 
disengagement of the poor. 

Moshe Machover has discussed in 
the pages of the Weekly Worker the 
merits of different electoral systems. 2 
He identified two broad categories: 
district representation, in which rep¬ 
resentatives are elected for distinct 
geographic units; and proportional 
representation, in which representa¬ 
tion is decided by the number of votes 
for parties. 

Examples of district representation 
are the current FPTP system and the 
alternative vote electoral system pro¬ 
posed by the Labour Party going into 
the general election campaign - as a 
blatant manoeuvre to appeal to the 
Liberal Democrats in the event of a 
hung parliament. It transpired that 
David Cameron was ready to trump 
Gordon Brown’s offer with a pro¬ 
posed referendum of his own. 

Moshe takes a particularly harsh 
view of AV. This electoral system al¬ 
lows electors to rank all the candidates 
in their single-seat constituency. If no 
single candidate receives more than 
50% of first preferences, the last can¬ 
didate is eliminated and their second 
preferences redistributed. This process 
is continued until one candidate has 
more votes than all other candidates. 
The electoral system is designed to 
ensure that each elected representa¬ 
tive has the support of a majority of 
electors in their constituency. No can¬ 
didate can be elected with a little over 
a third of the vote, as is quite possible 
under FPTP. 

Moshe points out, however, that 
AV does not necessarily guarantee the 
election of the candidate who most 
electors prefer over all others. To give 
an example, say, a Conservative can¬ 
didate receives 40% of first prefer¬ 
ences, a Labour candidate 35% and 
a Liberal Democrat candidate 25 %. 
Under FPTP the Conservative would 
be victorious. 

Under AV, by contrast, the second 
preferences of those who voted for 
the Liberal Democrat would be re¬ 
distributed. Say those second prefer¬ 
ences split 80-20% in favour of the 
Labour candidate. The Labour can¬ 
didate would have 20% (ie, 80% of 
25%) added to their total, bringing 
them up to 55%. The Conservative 
candidate would get only an addi¬ 
tional 5% (ie, 20% of 25%), making 
a grand total of 45%. AV sees the 
Labour candidate is elected. 

But let us examine the second 
preferences of the electors who voted 
Conservative and Labour. For the 
sake of argument, let us assume every 
single one of them cast their second 
preference for the Liberal Democrat - 
broadly speaking, not an entirely out¬ 
landish outcome. We can now see that 
while, as we have seen, 55% of elec¬ 
tors prefer the Labour candidate to the 


Conservative, a whopping 65% prefer 
the Liberal Democrat to the Labour 
candidate (and 60% prefer the Liberal 
Democrat to the Conservative). It 
transpires that on this interpretation of 
the results the Liberal Democrat is the 
most popular candidate. 

Moshe argues that no system of 
district representative can resolve this 
conundrum if more than two candi¬ 
dates stand. Hence he opts for PR, 
which has the additional advantage of 
giving small - possibly radical left - 
parties hope of representation. 

Moshe discusses three methods of 
PR. The single transferable vote elec¬ 
toral system of multi-member con¬ 
stituencies, favoured by the Liberal 
Democrats, which retains an element 
of district representation, while pro¬ 
ducing broadly proportional results. 
The additional member electoral sys¬ 
tem, which combines FPTP seats with 
representatives elected by PR so as 
to ensure a proportional outcome in 
terms of the final tally of representa¬ 
tives in the assembly. Under AM you 
therefore have two classes of MPs - 
those representing a constituency and 
those elected from a party list. 

The STV and AM systems are only 
as proportional as the number of rep¬ 
resentatives being elected in each re¬ 
spective electoral unit. Take STV, with, 
say, a five-member constituency. Any 
one party or individual standing needs 
a sixth of the vote plus one to guarantee 
at least one elected representative - al¬ 
though fewer votes may be sufficient, 
depending on how the votes of smaller 
and larger parties divide. 

The same principle goes for AM. In 
a region such as Glasgow, with eight 
proportionally elected members for 
the Scottish parliament, a ninth of the 
party list vote plus one will guarantee a 
representative. Again, smaller fractions 
may be sufficient, depending on the di¬ 
vision of votes among other parties. 

Only a party list electoral system 
- the third of the methods discussed 
by Moshe - applied across a large re¬ 
gion or a whole country will ensure 
representation for parties gaining just 
a few percentage points of the vote - 
assuming that no artificial minimum 
barrier (often set at 5%) is applied. 
This is Moshe’s preference. And an 
article by Jim Moody suggests that 
the CPGB leadership also backs the 
party list PR system. 3 

But for communists, elections 
should be about much more than 
measuring party votes. As the front¬ 
page headline of the Weekly Worker 
put it some weeks ago, we seek to 
“transform voting from an instru¬ 
ment of deception to an instrument of 
emancipation”. 4 

The CPGB’s minimum pro¬ 
gramme is intended to be genuinely 
transitional. 5 The immediate de¬ 
mands of the Draft programme aim 
far higher than the demands of most 
of the rest of the left. For the most 
part, the loyalty of these groups to 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme 
consists of labelling the demands 
raised in the course of any old re¬ 
formist campaign as ‘transitional’. 
PR might as well qualify as ‘transi¬ 
tional’ on the grounds that it has the 
potential to gain the left group advo¬ 
cating it a representative or two - and 
that step would supposedly be a step 
towards the political big time. 

The democratic demands of com¬ 
munists should point directly towards 
the political structures that the work¬ 
ing class requires to establish its po¬ 
litical rule. It is far from clear that 
proportional representation meets this 
ambitious standard. 


It is the system of soviet democracy as 
lauded by the Third International that 
for most Marxists argue will serve as 
the basis of political authority both in 
the immediate aftermath of a workers’ 
seizure of political power and over the 
longer-term development of socialism 
(Marx’s “first phase of communism”) 
and the evolution towards communism 
(his “higher phase of communism”). 

And for most Marxists there is a 
sharp dichotomy between the limited 
nature of their present-day democratic 
demands - ie, PR - and their vision 
of working class democracy. Moshe 
Machover also proposes different sys¬ 
tems of election for capitalist society 
and for the communist future. 

This article is not the place for 
discussing to what extent, once the 
state has withered away, democracy 
is negated. I am focusing exclusively 
on the type of political structures that 
would sustain a workers’ state and the 
building of socialism. 

The council model 

The English translation for ‘sovi¬ 
ets’ is generally agreed to be coun¬ 
cils, whether prefixed with ‘work¬ 
ers’, ‘tenants’, ‘neighbourhood’, 
or ‘consumer’. The positive aspect 
of this vision of democracy is that, 
in appearance, it is direct and par¬ 
ticipatory. Workers or citizens (in a 
geographic or functional role) meet¬ 
ing in relatively small grassroots as¬ 
semblies reach decisions about the 
industrial, geographic or sectoral is¬ 
sues which immediately affect them. 
They are empowered to implement 
these decisions. 

There is no question that such bod¬ 
ies will play a hugely significant role 
in the course of any workers’ revolu¬ 
tion and in the decision-making proc¬ 
esses that are set in place after this 
social transformation. 

The question is whether such a sys¬ 
tem can form the basis of regional, na¬ 
tional and supra-national assemblies. 
This requires a multi-tier structure. 
Grassroots councils elect delegates 
to a higher council. This second-tier 
council, in turn, elects delegates to a 
yet higher body, and so on. Eventually 
national, European or global councils 
are formed. Each council deals with 
the issues appropriate to its level in 
the hierarchy. 

Stephen Shalom proposes coun¬ 
cils at all levels comprising between 
25 and 50 grassroots members or 
delegates. He argues that each coun¬ 
cil should be small enough to ensure 
all can participate in its deliberation, 
but big enough to ensure diversity of 
opinion. He calculates that 50-person 
councils could represent 625 million 
people with five levels. 6 

The strength of the council model 
is that it is founded on delegate de¬ 
mocracy, where those elected take in¬ 
struction from the lower council that 
elected them. Any council that loses 
confidence in its delegate - whether 
they conclude they have broken their 
mandate or simply are not competent - 
can recall them and elect another del¬ 
egate in their place. 

The problem is that the hierarchi¬ 
cal nature of this structure attenuates 
democracy and, as I have argued 
before, 7 eventually undermines it. 

Moshe Machover has taken up this 
issue in an important discussion of po¬ 
litical forms in a communist society. 8 
Moshe identifies a range of problems 
with the council model. It requires 
continual political mobilisation and 
activity by the majority of the popula¬ 
tion to be effective and accountable. 
When this falters, the democratic 


credibility of the system fails. 

Councils created by popular activ¬ 
ity will not all be of the same size; 
some individuals will have repre¬ 
sentation in more than one council - 
works council, a street committee and 
consumer distribution council, for in¬ 
stance. The principle of equal suffrage 
will be broken. 

Moshe demonstrates that math¬ 
ematically the possibility of any one 
individual affecting the result of a de¬ 
cision will be much more remote than, 
say, in a referendum of the whole pop¬ 
ulation on the issue. The influence of 
individuals is diluted. 

Furthermore, the principle of ma¬ 
jority rule is not sacrosanct because it 
is quite possible that a majority in the 
higher council may not reflect the ma¬ 
jority at the base (similar to the lack of 
proportionality in our FPTP electoral 
system). 

These are powerful arguments. 
However, Moshe does not quite touch 
on the key problem - his description 
of the dilution of democracy comes 
closest. The crippling flaw at the heart 
of the model is that, once a structure 
of multiple tiers is created, there is an 
inherent conflict between the collec¬ 
tive, participatory nature of decision¬ 
making in each grassroots council and 
the absence of any effective collective 
mechanism for holding the layers just 
two or three levels above to account. 
The lines of accountability become 
too diffuse. 

This fault is intrinsic to the hierar¬ 
chical nature of the council model. For 
its proponents, each council shares re¬ 
sponsibility for holding to account the 
council immediately above it. But all 
the citizens of a socialist democracy 
have to live with the outcome of the 
decisions made at every level of the 
structure. Imbued with enthusiasm for 
popular participation, they will want 
to know how they might make an im¬ 
pact on those decisions. 

As far as the council to which they 
have elected a delegate is concerned, 
the lines of accountability are clear. 
You mandate your delegate, question 
them about their actions and, if neces¬ 
sary, recall them. 

The problems start at the council 
two levels above the grassroots. No 
single grassroots council can swing 
even one vote at that level. Still, you 
can rely on your immediate delegate 
to lobby the other delegates at the 
council above yours and at least you 
know who is voting contrary to your 
position. You stand a chance of chang¬ 
ing things in the future. 

However, once you contemplate 
attempting to influence a decision 
three or four levels higher than the 
grassroots councils in which every 
citizen and worker is represented, 
the possibility of figuring out how to 
change the vote of just one delegate in 
the higher council, let alone engage in 
the campaigning necessary to gather 
support, verges on the impossible. 
It would be necessary to understand 
which delegates at the district, region¬ 
al or national body were representing 
councils narrowly balanced between 
opposing views and work out, in turn, 
which delegates of which grassroots 
councils were capable of influencing 
the outcome. 

The problem is, the council system 
puts in place no horizontal structures 
to facilitate this kind of coordination 
between councils. 

Founded at the base on bodies cre¬ 
ated by the self-activity of the working 
class, a multi-tier council structure, far 
from promoting direct democracy, be¬ 
comes entirely indirect and opaque. In 
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effect grassroots councils subcontract 
all responsibility for decision-making 
to the delegates elected to higher-level 
councils. There would be little point 
in the members of grassroots councils 
even discussing the activities of the 
higher-level councils. 

Whatever might happen to the state 
as socialism matures, we can predict 
with a degree of certainty that, in a so¬ 
cialist polity that rested on the coun¬ 
cil model, democratic accountability 
would wither away. The tendency to¬ 
wards bureaucratisation and popular 
disillusion would be acute. 

In practice this model has barely 
functioned outside of periods of 
intense struggle. In revolutionary 
Russia, three-monthly meetings of 
the All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
became annual from the end of 1918. 
Between July 1918 and February 1920 
the central executive committee of the 
congress did not meet. 

Councils will doubtless play an im¬ 
portant role in the society of the future 
- as the struggle of the working class 
throws up a wide range of innovatory 
structures - but precisely to allow par¬ 
ticipatory decisions to be made within 
workplaces and in local communi¬ 
ties. It is the hierarchical nature of the 
model proposed for regional, national 
and supra-national political structures 
that is at fault. 

Moshe proposes that a council 
system of five (perhaps six) levels 
could serve as the upper chamber in a 
bicameral system. Given the severity 
of the flaws of the multi-tier council 
model, I see fail to see the justifica¬ 
tion for embedding such a system in 
the constitution of any democratic 
society. 

As for bicameralism, Moshe ex¬ 
plains the service it provides to the 
bourgeoisie in capitalist societies as 
a tool for forestalling radical change. 
What need would a workers’ state or 
socialist society have of such an insti¬ 
tutional arrangement? 

Commune state 

What then is the model of democracy 
that should inform communists’ dem¬ 
ocratic demands - demands designed 
to challenge the political supremacy 
of the capitalist class? And what 
form of election is most suited to this 
model? Of course, we are not in the 
business of writing a blueprint for a 
communist constitution. We do have 
a responsibility, though, to set out the 
broad principles of political decision¬ 
making and accountability for which 
we are fighting. 

The lessons Marx drew from the 
all-too-brief experience of the Paris 
Commune of 1871 are still valuable: 
“The commune was formed of the 
municipal councillors, chosen by uni¬ 
versal suffrage in the various wards of 
the town, responsible and revocable at 
short terms. The majority of its mem¬ 
bers were naturally working men ... 
The commune was to be a working, 
not a parliamentary body, executive 
and legislative at the same time ... 
From the members of the commune 
downwards, the public service had to 
be done at workmen’s wages.” 9 

The latest proposed version of the 
CPGB’s Draft programme, in com¬ 
menting on a class constitution, at¬ 
tempts to put these principles into 
practice: “Supreme power in the state 
will be vested in a single popular as¬ 
sembly composed of delegates who 
are elected and recallable at any time. 
Pay of delegates will be no greater than 
that of the average skilled worker.” 

A key issue then is delegate versus 
representative democracy. While call¬ 
ing into question the multi-tier council 
model, it is important not to lose sight 


of the form of democracy spontane¬ 
ously formed grassroots councils em¬ 
body - participatory and direct. Moshe 
Machover makes a sharp distinction 
between delegate and representa¬ 
tive bodies. The lower assembly he 
sketches for his proposed bicameral 
communist constitution is a body in 
which ‘representatives’ are elected for 
a fixed term and are not recallable by 
electors between elections. 

Moshe does not envisage the career 
politician of bourgeois ilk. He advo¬ 
cates frequent elections (every one or 
two years) and his proposed electoral 
system - a lottery weighted by votes 
received by individual candidates - is 
designed to ensure rapid turnover of 
representatives. However, if electors 
cannot recall representatives, the abil¬ 
ity of electors to directly influence the 
outcome of proceedings in the assem¬ 
bly is blunted. 

Of course, even the most tightly- 
mandated delegate has to take ac¬ 
count of the debate in the assembly 
or council to which they have been 
elected - otherwise there would be 
no point in discussing anything there. 
They will also need to make tactical 
alliances with other delegates in order 
to come as close as possible to a deci¬ 
sion that matches their interpretation 
of their mandate. To that extent that 
gap between delegate and representa¬ 
tive is not necessarily huge - espe¬ 
cially if elections are always pending. 
Nevertheless, a delegate is on all occa¬ 
sions bound by the principle that they 
must account for each of their actions 
to the people who elected them. 

In addition to the direct accounta¬ 
bility of those elected to their electors, 
a constitution appropriate to the rule 
of the working class would be gov¬ 
erned by the following considerations 
(drawing again from Marx’s descrip¬ 
tion of the mode of operation of the 
Paris Commune): an assembly that 
combines legislative and executive 
functions; no over-mighty executive; 
and delegate-representatives who do 
not enjoy a lifestyle superior to those 
they represent. 

It is probably also important that 
a culture develops in which the roles 
that individuals play both in the po¬ 
litical structure and administrative 
bureaucracy is rotated - to broaden the 
number of people who gain the neces¬ 
sary experience and skills and to cur¬ 
tail concentration of power. 

What kind of electoral system 
might make this possible? 

Moshe’s weighted lottery ticks 
several boxes, but does not cater for 
recall. His proposal - explicitly for a 
communist society - is that in each 
single-member constituency a lottery 
should be conducted weighted by the 
vote received by each candidate. A 
candidate with 50% of the vote would 
have half the lottery ‘tickets’; all the 
way down to a candidate with 2% of 
the vote receiving 2% of the lottery 
‘tickets’. The candidate with the most 
votes would have the greatest chance 
of winning, but in some constituencies 
a candidate with a very small number 
of votes would be selected. 

The electoral system has the merit 
of ensuring pretty close proportion¬ 
ality. A party which consistently 
achieved an average of 2% of votes 
across, say, 200 constituencies would 
most likely (the laws of mathematical 
probability being what they are) get 
close to four elected members in most 
elections. The system also makes 
it very unlikely that one candidate 
would be repeatedly elected, however 
popular they were. 

The fundamental drawback of the 
weighted lottery electoral system is 
that a great many electors would be 


left nonplussed that the most popu¬ 
lar candidate in their electoral district 
was not necessary elected. Confusion 
might turn to anger if they found 
themselves represented by someone 
with miniscule support. 

It goes without saying that the 
weighted lottery cannot cater for the 
recall of unpopular candidates - if its 
objectives of proportionality and turn¬ 
over of candidates is to be achieved. 

It is worth noting that Paul 
Cockshott has advocated uninhibited 
lotteries for all elected positions - an 
extension of the jury principle. 10 It 
seems to me that this proposal has 
greater merit than weighted lottery, 
in that it explicitly sees political rep¬ 
resentation as a duty of all citizens. 
Such mechanisms may well play an 
increasing part in the decision-making 
processes of a socialist society evolv¬ 
ing towards communism. In a capi¬ 
talist society riven by class conflict 
or a workers’ state seeking to resolve 
profound clashes of interest, a lottery 
literally leave too much to chance. 

It is the elective principle that best 
measures the preparedness of the 
working class for taking power and 
allows the working class to express its 
interests though institutions such as 
political parties. 

What then of proportional 
representation? 

There is a glaring problem. No 
system of PR meets the principle of 
direct accountability to electors. Since 
the entire point of PR is give represen¬ 
tation to those enjoying only minority 
support, combining this electoral sys¬ 
tem with recallability would result in 
electors replacing minority candidates 
with those more popular. 

Yet this is precisely the circle that 
the Draft programme attempts to 
square. As well as calling for an as¬ 
sembly of recallable delegates, it pro¬ 
poses that “elections should be on the 
basis of proportional representation”. 
Jim Moody suggests that after an elec¬ 
tion on the basis of party lists, politi¬ 
cal parties will be doing the recalling. 11 
This entirely violates the principle 
of accountability to electors. We are 
advocating an electoral system for a 
working class constitution, in which 
electors - and by extension the working 
class - hand over all responsibility to a 
party machine. We are back to a politi¬ 
cal system in which the role of electors 
ends as soon as their vote is cast. What 
is emancipatory about that? 

The CPGB’s draft rules accentu¬ 
ate fears about the desiccated nature 
of working class democracy envis¬ 
aged by the CPGB leadership. The 
rules create an over-powerful central 
committee subject to party members 
at congresses only every two or three 
years. The CC is the only party in¬ 
stitution that is in a position to recall 
communist assembly members. Yet 
the CC would be held to account less 
frequently by the membership of the 
CPGB than would assembly mem¬ 
bers by electors - assuming annual 
elections. 

Recallability on this basis would 
drastically weaken the influence of 
electors. Any communist member of 
the assembly inclined to respond to 
the views of the electorate rather than 
the party would presumably in pretty 
short order be removed and replaced 
with a more loyal party member. It 
would be a more accurate reflection 
of political realities, and altogether 
less time-consuming, if we proposed 
dispensing with elected members of 
the assembly and sent along instead 
a representative of each party central 
committee casting a weighted vote. 

In fact, any system of PR - focused 
as it is on party representation and the 


basis on which governments will be 
formed - tends to strengthen the pow¬ 
er of the executive and undermine the 
legislative role of assemblies. It is not 
compatible with direct, participatory 
democracy. 

One caveat to this conclusion. The 
single transferable vote in multi-seat 
constituencies does at least allow vot¬ 
ers to rank the candidates presented 
by parties and add independents to the 
mix. Recallability, however, would 
undermine the proportionality of 
STV. 

The role of the party is important 
and it will continue to make a vital 
contribution even in a socialist society. 
Parties will also provide horizontal co¬ 
ordination for those multi-tier council 
structures that do evolve. But the di¬ 
rect participation by the working class 
in political structures should be the 
overwhelming principle that guides a 
working class democracy. This means 
that the working class should be able 
to hold their delegate-representatives 
directly to account. 

Our democratic demands should 
include citizens’ assemblies in every 
electoral district with the right to sum¬ 
mon their delegate-representatives 
to explain their actions and receive 
mandates. These assemblies should 
be able to trigger a new election at 
any time. This would be a form of col¬ 
lective accountability that acted as a 
powerful adjunct to the individual bal¬ 
lot. It would truly be a way of trans¬ 
forming voting into an instrument of 
emancipation. 

Smaller constituencies would help 
make a reality of popular participa¬ 
tion - although not to the micro-level 
proposed by Stephen Shalom. The 
elections to the Paris Commune were 
from arrondissements on the basis of 
one councillor for every 20,000 elec¬ 
tors. That ratio would require a nation¬ 
al assembly in Britain of over 2,000 
members. Pretty big, but, remember, 
we are proposing that assembly mem¬ 
bers receive a skilled worker’s wage 
and spend more time with their elec¬ 
tors. That seems to me to be a better 
move than the Conservative proposal 
to reduce the number of MPs. 

Annual election would at last ful¬ 
fil all the demands of the charter. 
Elections are the ultimate sanction 
wielded by the population - even 
when participative structures have 
fallen into relative decline. 

In this context, parties would be 
entitled to enforce party discipline. It 
would be appropriate for communist 
delegates to explain that they would 
follow the instructions of their party. 
If the party had the confidence of the 
working class electorate, this should 
present no problem. A party that en¬ 
compassed a large proportion of the 
working class, was openly demo¬ 
cratic and accountable to its members 
should succeed in gaining a majority 
of delegates in most bodies. 

The party could propose that elec¬ 
tors recall a communist delegate who 
had lost the confidence of the party 
(after perhaps expelling them). The 
party would refuse to endorse them 
in the next election if they insisted on 
standing in an independent capacity. It 
should, however, be the electors - tak¬ 
ing the advice of the Communist Party 
as they see fit - who decide the fate of 
any delegate or representative. 

In this way, the working class gains 
the confidence to rule itself and suc¬ 
cessively overcome class society, so¬ 
cial divisions related to the division of 
labour, and the state form itself. 

The precise electoral system is sec¬ 
ondary to the principle of the fullest 
possible accountability. Some form 
of majoritarian system is undoubtedly 


the only way of asserting the rights of 
the majority. 

An electoral system that took ac¬ 
count of all the preferences of all elec¬ 
tors would avoid the concerns Moshe 
identifies with the alternative vote. 
That electoral system has a name - the 
‘borda count’. The Eurovision song 
contest is decided on the basis of such 
a count. 

But would not such an electoral sys¬ 
tem offend most electors’ sense of fair¬ 
ness? If, in the example we discussed 
earlier, the Liberal Democrat candidate 
was elected, despite receiving only 
a quarter of first-preference votes, it 
might well appear to most electors that 
the electoral system entailed some sort 
of fix. At best, it leads to lowest-com- 
mon-denominator outcomes. 

For all its drawbacks, AV is prob¬ 
ably closest to the sort of electoral sys¬ 
tem most working class organisations 
use to elect their officers and com¬ 
mittees. Historically, most soviets and 
councils have probably adopted sys¬ 
tems of elections very similar to this. 
And the right of recall allows electors 
to correct any gross discrepancies be¬ 
tween results and their wishes. 

No majoritarian electoral system 
is going to facilitate a breakthrough 
by the revolutionary left and commu¬ 
nists in current circumstances. That 
is obviously why most of the left are 
proponents of PR. Current circum¬ 
stances are that the revolutionary left 
and communists have not established 
any working class base. We barely de¬ 
serve to be elected. For parties that do 
build a working class base, no electoral 
system is a hindrance to gaining sup¬ 
port. That, after all, was the experience 
of the Labour Party when it broke from 
the Liberals. 

Mike Macnair has pointed out that 
AV does at least allow electors to vote 
for their preferred candidate without 
worrying about wasting their vote - the 
need for tactical voting is avoided. 12 
Whether we should consequently sup¬ 
port a ‘yes’ vote in a referendum on AV 
is a tactical consideration. 

Our prime objective in the current 
mainstream debate around democratic 
issues should be to open up the debate 
to the questions that really touch on 
working class power and control. 

Ultimately, the struggle for working 
class rule demands that the sphere of 
democratic decision-making - of poli¬ 
tics - is expanded to encompass all as¬ 
pects of society - economic and social. 
And the challenge to the capitalist state 
needs to tackle the state’s monopoly 
of violence in the form of the standing 
army and the police force • 
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Socialist Party consolidates its grip 

Dave Vincent reports on the conference of the civil service union 



Conference 2010 in Brighton: SP intolerance 


L ast week’s annual conference 
of the Public and Commercial 
Services union, held in Bright¬ 
on, was a clear success for the So¬ 
cialist Party and its allies, with del¬ 
egates overwhelmingly backing the 
SP on just about everything. 

But PCS activists and confer¬ 
ence delegates do not in general 
reflect the views of the majority of 
members and the right is still able 
to challenge the left when it comes 
to national executive elections. This 
year the Democracy Alliance elec¬ 
toral pact between Left Unity (domi¬ 
nated by the Socialist Party) and 
the PCS Democrats retained overall 
control, but lost four places to the 
rightwing grouping, ‘4themembers’. 
Democracy Alliance candidates usu¬ 
ally got around 115 branch nomina¬ 
tions, as against less than 10 for 4tm, 
yet the latter were only 1,000 votes 
behind on average. 

The Independent Left (breaka¬ 
way from Left Unity) got around 20 
branch nominations and overall came 
third (as usual), while non-faction 
independents like me, as expected, 
came last. 

I think the reason 4tm did so well 
is that a significant number of our 
members did not want to take fur¬ 
ther strike action to defend the Civil 
Service Compensation Scheme re¬ 
dundancy agreement. National ac¬ 
tion had taken place on March 8, 
9 and 24 and did not seem to have 
made a difference. However, since 
the NEC elections (and the general 
election) we had a surprise high 
court victory, which declared the 
outgoing government’s reductions 
in redundancy compensation “un¬ 
lawful”. Deputy general secretary 
Hugh Lanning (addressing confer¬ 
ence in place of general secretary 
Mark Serwotka, who is in hospital 
for tests on a possible heart prob¬ 
lem), stated this was a vindication of 
the PCS fight on the political, indus¬ 
trial and legal fronts. He expected 
members will fight if the incoming 
government tried to get round the 
high court ruling. 

So the gains the right wing have 
made seem due to temporary circum¬ 
stances and members’ perceptions at 
the time. Nevertheless, rumours that 
4tm is dwindling in number and may 
fall apart soon seem a little optimis¬ 
tic judging by the NEC results. 

Conference responded to the high 
court success by carrying a motion 
that authorised the leadership to seek 
reimbursement for pay lost during a 
strike called in opposition to the gov¬ 
ernment’s unlawful actions, although 
the Independent Left expressed some 
concern about relying on the courts. 

The dominant theme of the con¬ 
ference was the changed situa¬ 
tion following the formation of the 
Conservative-Lib Dem coalition and 
the need to fight the savage cuts they 
will seek to impose on workers (one 
delegate referred to this coalition 
as ‘Con-Dom’ rather than the usual 
‘Con-Dem’ because of its aim to 
shaft the working class). 

On to the main decisions then. 
PCS is to launch a new national 
campaign in defence of civil and 
public services and to formally ap¬ 
proach other public sector unions 
to seek closer coordination between 
them on common campaigning and 
joint action against spending cuts. 
We aim to organise demonstrations 
and set up town committees. 

We agreed to affiliate to the 
Socialist Workers Party-initiated 
Right to Work campaign and to fight 
expected further attacks on our pen¬ 
sion scheme, which the media insist 
on describing as “gold-plated” (un¬ 


like the scheme enjoyed by chief 
executives, which is “solid gold”, ac¬ 
cording to another delegate). 

On pay there was no challenge to 
the NEC motion calling for contin¬ 
ued attempts to get back to national 
collective pay bargaining across the 
civil service and combining with 
other public sector unions to fight the 
expected pay freeze or cuts by the co¬ 
alition government. Conference car¬ 
ried a motion defending a dismissed 
activist against a background of an 
increase in such dismissals and other 
disciplinary actions against activists 
fighting cuts and office closures. 

On standing PCS candidates in 
future local and parliamentary elec¬ 
tions (and possibly supporting those 
of other unions with similar aims to 
us), the NEC won support for its very 
cautious motion. This gives it another 
year to come up with proposals ready 
for conference 2011 about how this 
would work in practice, which would 
then be put to an all-members bal¬ 
lot. Conference rejected my motion 
calling for the decision on selection 
to be made by PCS members in the 
constituencies concerned and not left 
totally to the NEC. 

We agreed motions calling for a 
Tobin tax on stock market and bank¬ 
ing transactions, a 10% wealth tax on 
millionaires and for the repeal of all 
anti-union laws. Conference agreed to 
work with groups like the Campaign 
Against Climate Change and Stop 
Climate Chaos and to support the 
‘million green jobs’ initiative. 

We took a stance against the 
English Defence League (and their 
Welsh and Scottish counterparts), 
making the point that trade unions 
need to organise the safety of anti¬ 
fascists who mount counter-demon¬ 
strations, given the violent nature of 
EDL supporters and that the best de¬ 
fence is to be found in large numbers 
attending. 

On international issues conference 
agreed to call for the immediate with¬ 


drawal of troops from Afghanistan, 
to support Greek workers fighting 
cuts and to campaign against the pro¬ 
posed change of law that would stop 
the prosecution of Israeli officials 
accused of war crimes (Gaza being 
mentioned). 

The Independent Left made a very 
good showing, with a number of its 
motions getting debated. Its call for 
a campaign for free public transport 
was passed. However, its motion de¬ 
manding that the salary of full-time 
officers be reduced to bring them 
more in line with our members was 
defeated. Although it did not specify 
any figure or set a deadline for its 
achievement, the SWP and SP voted 
against, despite both organisations 
having a clear commitment to such 
a position in theory. Only the IL ar¬ 
gued in favour (I was not called to 
speak). One Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty delegate made the damning 
point that Militant and then the SP ar¬ 
gue for reducing the pay of full-time 
union officials when the right was in 
control, but drop the demand (and 
practice) when they are at the helm. 

Rightwing NEC member Rob 
Bryson, who was easily defeated 
when he challenged Mark Serwotka 
for general secretary, made his sole 
appearance on the rostrum in support 
of an unsuccessful motion calling for 
PCS to disaffiliate from Hands Off 
Venezuela. He is now hated by the 
SWP as a former member and was 
the only delegate booed (although 
he seemed to relish the reaction). 
When I asked him later about why 
he joined and then left the SWP, and 
why he has now moved so far to the 
right, there were a number of hostile 
glances and some critical comments 
directed at me for daring to be seen 
talking to him. 

As Rob took strike action and 
stood on picket lines alongside other 
union members, I see no reason to 
treat him in this way. I understand 
the danger for PCS members if he 


won a leadership election and took 
the union to the right, but that would 
raise serious questions about why 
members would vote that way after 
having had a left leadership for so 
long. In any case he says he may not 
contest further elections. 

The SP has transformed confer¬ 
ence by steadily recruiting and de¬ 
veloping newer and younger activ¬ 
ists. Votes for progressive issues 
are easily won nowadays, but there 
is an atmosphere of incomprehen¬ 
sion, verging on hostility sometimes, 
at anyone opposing SP motions. 
Opposition is rare (IL excepted on 
certain issues) and the whole thing 
is getting to feel stage-managed. The 
IL are seen as troublemakers, 4tm as 


W e are on the verge of achieving 
our May fighting fund target 
of £1,250, but there are only four 
days to go. 

Some generous donations over 
the last seven days have pushed us 
up to within touching distance - we 
now have £1,105, thanks mainly to 
a princely £265 received in standing 
orders, with gifts from SK, RP, DO 
and GD. Plus another £65 came in 
cheques - thank you, GK (£25), DR 
(£20), SL and LS (£10 each). 

As I noted last week, however, 
we are for the moment faced with 
an additional £200 a month on top 
of our usual printing costs, which 
means I would be delighted if our 
readers could come up with that ex¬ 
tra amount. In other words, we need 
£245 to make our regular target, but 
£445 would suit me down to the 
ground. 


complete reactionaries and if there 
are any differences between Left 
Unity and PCS Democrats they are 
never shown publicly. 

If anyone tried opposing this con¬ 
sensus in a serious way from the left, 
using, for example, arguments found 
in the Weekly Worker against half¬ 
way houses and socialism through 
parliament, or questioning whether 
the BNP is fascist, they would not 
be welcome. It is socialism as pro¬ 
claimed and defined by the SP, and 
more and more activists recruited 
to the SP are now employed within 
PCS. It seems that SP delegates to¬ 
day can expect future PCS employ¬ 
ment, but anyone (such as me) who 
dares question this patronage is ac¬ 
cused of ‘witch-hunting’. 

However, I am pleased to note that 
the majority of delegates nowadays 
stay in the hall for most of the time 
in contrast to previously, when it was 
common practice to remain only for 
issues of particular interest or to hear 
expected major showdowns between 
right and left. 

MPs John McDonnell (a warmly 
welcomed regular guest speaker at 
PCS conferences) and the Greens’ 
Caroline Lucas (who was delighted 
at the PCS invite) addressed us, 
pledging their support for protect¬ 
ing public services. I imagine many 
trade unions affiliated to the Labour 
Party would invite neither. 

Overall PCS is one of the better, 
more progressive, more democratic 
and more internationalist trade un¬ 
ions, although fighting within the 
limits set by the SP. Conference 
cheered when the Unite court victory 
in the BA dispute was announced and 
delegates donated £875 in a bucket 
collection. 

I wonder whether this legal 
victory results from a realisation 
by the ruling class that making it 
impossible to take strike action, 
even though members have voted 
by 80%-90% to do so, will simply 
result in union members ignoring 
the anti-union laws, which actually 
make for a fairly quiet life for some 
union barons and are so employer- 
friendly. 

The coalition government must 
know its planned attacks on work¬ 
ers will be resisted, but the possi¬ 
bility of illegal but effective action 
is not what they want • 


Once more, though, I’ve not re¬ 
ceived any contributions via PayPal 
over the last week. True, our read¬ 
ership seems to have sunk back to 
where we were before the general 
election - last week we had 15,684 
online readers - but that still leaves 
plenty who, you would have thought, 
might have wanted to get out their 
credit card. 

Well, there is still lots of time 
for that. Our May fund will end on 
Monday May 31 and it only takes 
five minutes maximum to donate via 
our website. I think we should aim 
for 10 comrades each contributing 
£10 to start with! Who’s first? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Five minutes 
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See no evil, hear no evil 

Ben Lewis is astounded by the PCS call for the state and employers 
to be granted more power over the workforce in the name of anti¬ 
fascism 


I t was certainly encouraging to hear the 
militant pledges made at last week’s 
Public and Commercial Services union 
conference to rally members in defence of 
public services against the coalition gov¬ 
ernment’s ‘austerity measures’ and ‘effi¬ 
ciency savings’ onslaught. Watching from 
the visitors’ gallery, however, I was disap¬ 
pointed to see PCS members in the depart¬ 
ment for work and pensions (DWP) and 
the child maintenance and enforcement 
commission (CMEC) vote overwhelm¬ 
ingly to give their state employers far 
more powers to investigate, monitor and 
sack their fellow workers. 

Trade unionists voting for the bosses? 
Surely not. Such a move runs counter to 
even the most basic trade union instinct, 
let alone Marxist consciousness. How 
was it then that leading members of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales and 
the Socialist Workers Party could enthu¬ 
siastically support such a motion? As we 
have seen too often, when the intention is 
to attack the British National Party and the 
far right, the Marxist ABC is thrown out 
of the window. 

The motion from Barnsley and 
Rotherham was moved by Keith Williams, 
who assured us that it was unlikely to be 
“contentious in this room”. But some 
of his fellow trade unionists felt that 
it did not go far enough, he joked: they 
wanted the employers to ban the Liberal 
Democrats, the Tories and the Miliband 
brothers. The motion developed existing 
conference policy that “BNP membership 
should be incompatible with employment 
in the DWP and CMEC”. BNP members 
are still being employed in these services, 
and some, like Frank Swaine in Hastings, 
even stood as BNP candidates - while PCS 
activists are facing management discipli¬ 
nary hearings for handing out anti-BNP 
literature. Apparently this breaches their 
duty as civil servants to uphold political 
neutrality! 

The motion correctly called for full 
union support for activists facing man¬ 
agement action for handing out anti-BNP 
materials. Yet in addition it called on the 
PCS group executive committee (GEC) 
to “further press management to bring 
the DWP and CMEC rules into line with 
the prison service and ban BNP mem¬ 
bers from employment in CMEC and the 
DWP”. Comrade Williams mentioned the 
“success” of campaigns like Love Music 
Hate Racism, Hope Not Hate and Unite 
Against Fascism. Nevertheless he admit¬ 
ted that the BNP’s vote had actually gone 
up. Although the loss of council seats was 
a setback, the BNP would certainly not 
be going away any time soon. Summing 
up, it was a “right and a duty” of public 
service workers to ensure that those with 
unacceptable views on immigration, sexu¬ 
ality and religion were not employed. 

Seconding the motion, North London 
SWPer Andy Lawson was far more hyper¬ 
bolic, rolling out the sound bites typical of 
national organiser Martin Smith. The “Nazi 
BNP” had been “defeated” in what was a 
“huge victory” due to the hard work of ac¬ 
tivists on the ground - not least through 
PCS support for LMHR. The fight must 
be stepped up, though - did you know that 
the English Defence League is not only 
backed by a millionaire from Sweden, but 
“run by BNP cadres”? (Untrue, as Weekly 
Worker readers will know). The BBC’s 
action in giving Nick Griffin a platform 
was “disgraceful” and comrade Lawson 
could not understand an employer “who 
does not have a problem” with employing 
BNP members. After all, “you cannot only 
be a Nazi on the weekend”. 

To his credit, comrade Lawson at least 
mentioned the “fear of banning organisa¬ 
tions” that PCS members worried about 
their own jobs may feel. But his answer 


was hardly reassuring: “Not only do we 
have to get this policy; we have to force it 
to be carried out.” So we give the employ¬ 
ers more power, and mobilise really hard 
to make sure that they use it! 

Two speakers from the PCS 
Independent Left group argued against. 
Their IL caucus the previous evening had 
collectively agreed to oppose the motion. 
But it took the chair’s casting vote in what 
was a very close call. Whereas mem¬ 
bers of the International Socialist Group 
and Communist Party of Great Britain 
cast their votes against, the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty decided to abstain - pre¬ 
sumably reflecting a failure to agree. 

It was left to the CPGB’s Lee Rock and 
the ISG’s George Thompson to oppose 
this potentially suicidal step. Comrade 
Rock stressed that the BNP was no friend 
of the working class movement and that 
its ideas must be fought. However, he 
added, we must oppose the BNP with our 
own ideas and our own political alterna¬ 
tive, not by demanding the state do it for 
us. Why on earth would trade unionists 
wish to give more power to the new wel¬ 
fare and pensions secretary, Iain Duncan 
Smith? Not only are his arch-Tory views 
much closer to the BNP than some might 
realise, but he is a leading light in a vi¬ 
ciously anti-working class government 
that will be more than eager to track down 
what comrade Rock dubbed “hate figures 
on the left” who dare to speak out and or¬ 
ganise action against the coming cuts. 

Comrade Rock highlighted the obvi¬ 
ous fact that the state is the main enemy 
- both in a general sense and in an im¬ 
mediate one. Who restrained and beat up 
anti-EDL protestors in Bolton? Not the 
EDL casuals, but armoured police! Who 
was threatening to put leading SWP mem¬ 
ber Weyman Bennett out of politics for 
many years? Not an EDL baseball bat, 
but the courts! Lee added that the Public 
Order Act of 1936 and the Berufsverbot 
in post-war West Germany - both pieces 
of legislation purportedly aimed against 
the far right - were used to hound, harass 
and persecute the far left. “There can be 
no doubt,” comrade Rock concluded, “it 
will be used against the Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Workers Party and me as a mem¬ 
ber of the CPGB.” 

George Thompson of the ISG pointed 
out that the employers are already target¬ 
ing and victimising reps for campaigning 
against the BNP - do you really think they 
will use more powers only against far-right 
organisations, as Keith Williams later ar¬ 
gued in his reply? Comrade Thompson 
had already been stopped campaigning for 
both the Socialist Alliance and Respect 
by his line manager, and they 
would relish more 


powers to meddle in the political activity 
of comrade Rock and himself. Not to wor¬ 
ry though. Comrade Williams responded: 
“I am sure Lee is more than capable of 
looking after himself’ if management 
moved against him. Cheers, comrade! 

When SPEW member Katrine Williams 
stamped the motion with the official ap¬ 
proval of the GEC, I could scarcely be¬ 
lieve my ears. The BNP and other far-right 
groups hold views that are “offensive”, she 
informed us - this from someone whose 
SPEW comrades have recently been sub¬ 
jected to an outrageous witch-hunt by the 
Unison bureaucracy (not even the employ¬ 
er!) on the basis of a purportedly racist and 
offensive ‘See no evil, hear no evil’ leaflet 
which criticised the (obviously greatly of¬ 
fended) Unison leadership. ‘See no evil, 
hear no evil’ well describes the touching 
faith our SPEW and SWP comrades have 
in the employers and the state. 

And who is to decide what is “offen¬ 
sive”? It is in the nature of things that 
both Iain Duncan Smith and your local 
line manager could be offended - indeed 
outraged - by the notion that the exploita¬ 
tive state apparatus must be smashed, the 
people armed, etc, as much as, if not more 
than, they will be by idiotic, populist BNP 
immigrant and Muslim-baiting. 

It will be a long, hard slog for our 
class to refashion itself into a serious po¬ 
litical force. Watching the purportedly 
revolutionary left eagerly back the further 
empowerment of state and employer un¬ 
derlines just how abysmal is its grasp of 
democratic principle and how poor its col¬ 
lective memory. Where we need to fight 
for extreme democracy, we see calls for 
vetting and bans. In place of class inde¬ 
pendence, we find class collaborationism. 
Instead of irreconcilable opposition to the 
state, we find illusions in its role - as if it 
were a neutral arbiter upholding the ‘pub¬ 
lic interest’, or even could be used by the 
revolutionary left as a protective shield 
against the far right. 

Of course, many of the militants who 
supported the motion will have done so 
through a desire to ‘do something’ about 
the BNP. Indeed, some of the more phil¬ 
istine SWP criticisms circling around con¬ 
ference after the debate were that the ap¬ 
proach of comrades Rock and Thompson 
was tantamount to ‘doing nothing’. Utterly 
idiotic. We do not need to do ‘something’: 
we need to do Marxism. This means op¬ 
posing popular frontism, having no confi¬ 
dence in the state and insisting on working 
class independence. 

A huge fight is on the cards and our 
class needs to build up its own strength, 
not call for even more powers to the be 
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lain Duncan 
Smith: should 
we give him our 
blessing to sack 
workers? 



What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Parly of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
- peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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No to the race to the bottom 


Peter Manson looks at the prospects for the BA strike 


I t is now abundantly clear that Brit¬ 
ish Airways, in its drive to cut 
costs, is absolutely determined 
not only to smash its unionised work¬ 
force, but actually to replace key sec¬ 
tions of them. It is this that lies behind 
the refusal of BA chief executive Wil¬ 
lie Walsh to accept a deal which gives 
him virtually all the ‘savings’ he had 
demanded from the outset. 

A video produced by Unite, which 
can be viewed on the ‘Brutish Airways’ 
website set up to support its British 
Airlines Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association section, features a BA 
manager (played by an actor) lecturing 
a Bassa stewardess: “We have a line 
of people waiting to do your jobs - and 
for less money”. 1 This may be part of 
a propaganda video, but the union 
knows it to be true - which is why it 
has persuaded its cabin crew that they 
have no alternative but to agree to cuts 
in their wages and conditions. 

In fact the union has trumpeted its 
preparedness to accept less pay. One 
of its posters, held up by Bassa pick¬ 
ets, proudly states: “We offered pay 
cuts” - Unite has actually agreed to 
them, but Walsh wants something else 
altogether. He knows his cost-cutting 
can only really have the desired effect 
with a different workforce. Stewards 
and stewardesses cannot be expected 
to smile at passengers and work con¬ 
tentedly for their employer when in¬ 
side they are seething. The only long¬ 
term option Walsh has is to force out 
the majority, or at least important ele¬ 
ments, of his current cabin crew and 
employ a largely new workforce. 

That is why he has made such a big 
thing about what the press calls “trav¬ 
el perks” - highly discounted flights 
for cabin crew, where seats are allo¬ 
cated on the basis of seniority. It is not 
as though this costs BA money - the 
idea was that staff should be encour¬ 
aged to take up vacant seats. Walsh 
knows that, taking advantage of these 
longstanding arrangements, more 
than 10% of stewarding staff actually 
live outside the UK. And this minor¬ 
ity - which now depends on the “perk” 
simply to get to work - will tend to be 
the most set in its ways and the most 
reluctant to adapt to the new regime 
Walsh intends to impose. 

Unite’s advertising campaign, us¬ 
ing selected national newspapers, 
has a stewardess saying: “I know air¬ 
lines are in difficulties. That is why 
my union, Unite, has agreed to tens 
of millions of pounds worth of sav¬ 
ings to help our company through 
hard times.” But BA has responded 
by suspending or sacking more than 
50 Bassa members, “some with over 
30 years of loyal service”. The advert 
notes that travel arrangements have 
been scrapped. “And we are not al¬ 
lowed to speak to you about any of 
this on pain of dismissal.” 

It concludes by appealing to the 
reader’s sense of patriotism: “British 
Airways represents a great British 
tradition. But there is another great 
British tradition which the company 
doesn’t get - standing up to bullies.” 

However, such Unite propaganda 
is submerged in a torrent of misinfor¬ 
mation carried in most of the press. 
The only way to explain the current 
industrial action - this week sees the 


first of three consecutive five-day 
strikes, which has led to the cancella¬ 
tion of around half of BA flights from 
Heathrow - is the union’s bloody- 
mindedness. Elements of the press 
have been happy to repeat uncriti¬ 
cally Walsh’s ludicrous assertion that 
Bassa is “a small rogue branch of a 
trade union”. According to The Daily 
Telegraph , Bassa has “taken the con¬ 
cept of mindless militancy to a whole 
new level”. 2 In fact it is difficult to im¬ 
agine a less militant bunch (in normal 
circumstances at any rate) than airline 
stewards and stewardesses. 

The same press failed to criticise 
last week’s high court ruling that the 
cabin crew strike was illegal because 
the union had not provided all mem¬ 
bers involved with the apparently vital 
piece of information that the massive 
vote for industrial action had included 
11 spoilt ballot papers. Even the ap¬ 
peal court found this judgement so 
embarrassing and liable to bring ‘in¬ 
dustrial relations’ law into disrepute 
that it promptly overturned it. 

Equally absurd was the coverage 
of the last-minute BA-union talks 
on May 22. Readers will be aware 
that the negotiations, held at the 
Euston headquarters of the Advisory, 
Conciliation and Arbitration Service, 
ended in disarray, after several dozen 
comrades from the Socialist Workers 
Party invaded the Acas building. This 
was disingenuously linked to the fact 
that Derek Simpson, joint general sec¬ 
retary of Unite, was tweeting away on 
his Blackberry during the meeting. 

According to the London Evening 
Standard editorial, “it seems ques¬ 
tionable how serious Unite was about 
finding a resolution to the strike ... 
Derek Simpson was using Twitter to 
communicate with his supporters be¬ 
fore and during the interruption of the 
talks by militant protestors.” 3 As for 
The Daily Telegraph's leader writer 
(who, by the way, found it “surprising 
to discover [the SWP] still exists”), he 
thought that tweeting updates to the 
public was no “different from shout¬ 
ing the odds out of the window”. 4 

So tweets from ‘Dereksimpsonjgs’ 
during the negotiations, such as “Fear 


of more sackings to come”, are the 
equivalent of sabotage, are they? It 
seems they - either inadvertently or 
deliberately - encouraged the SWP 
invasion. And did you know that 
Simpson even had the nerve to tweet, 
“I am at Wembley for England match” 
two days later - at the very time his 
actions were causing such distress to 
passengers? 

But what is wrong with union mem¬ 
bers being able to follow what their 
full-timers are up to at the negotiat¬ 
ing table (even if the information has 
to be relayed “out of the window”)? 
Actually, the whole thing should be 
fully out in the open. That way not only 
would Willie Walsh be exposed, but it 
would certainly help to hold trade un¬ 
ion representatives to account. 

However, as Unite says, “The 
antics of the SWP and references to 
tweeting are peripheral.” Those “an¬ 
tics” (see p5) did not actually prevent 
a deal from being struck. That was 
down to the intransigence of BA on 
the question of the restoration of cabin 
crew travel rights (removed as ‘pun¬ 
ishment’ for the first round of indus¬ 
trial action in March). As for the dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken against strikers, 
it is reported that “progress” had been 
made on this issue - although how 
much the union has been prepared to 
concede is not yet known. 

The overall picture, then, is that 
of Unite and its cabin crew members 
very reluctantly agreeing to strike in 
an attempt to defend their jobs, with 
BA looking for an excuse to dismiss 
them or provoke them into quitting 
as part of its drive to impose “regime 
change” - not so much on the union, as 
Simpson claims in one of his tweets, 
but on the cabin crew themselves. 

That is why management has been 
prepared to ride out the strikes, which 
will cost the company £110 million if 
they all go ahead. This comes on top 
of the announcement of annual pre¬ 
tax losses for 2009-10 of £531 mil¬ 
lion. It is a huge gamble, but the BA 
board can see no way it will be able 
to compete with other carriers other 
than by dumping its existing work¬ 
force in order to transfer many of its 


current flights to a new, low-cost, low- 
fare subsidiary, which would operate 
alongside a more upmarket branch of 
the company. Following the recent 
recession, there is huge overcapac¬ 
ity amongst airlines competing for 
holidaymakers and other travellers - 
problems that have been exacerbated 
by massive short-term losses caused 
by the recent volcanic dust crisis. The 
price war between carriers looks cer¬ 
tain to hot up over the summer, as air¬ 
lines desperately try to persuade pas¬ 
sengers it is safe and reliable to fly. 

The problems faced by these capi¬ 
talist rivals are real enough, yet ele¬ 
ments of the left insist on denying 
them. The Morning Star headline - 
“BA blame lies with one man” - im¬ 
plies it should all be put down to Willie 
Walsh’s eccentric stubbornness rather 
than the logic imposed on his com¬ 
pany by the economic downturn. 5 But 
Socialist Worker is far worse: “Walsh 
is using the recession as an excuse 
to go on the offensive,” one anony¬ 
mous writer claims. Another explains: 
“BA says it has made a pre-tax loss 
of £531 million. In some areas, BA’s 
revenue is down, but overall the com¬ 
pany is making money. It made a net 
profit of £182 million in the year up 
until March 31 2010 - largely through 
gambling on the money markets. BA 
doesn’t need to make cuts.” 6 

What exactly is being said here? 
That BA has falsified its accounts? 
That there is no overcapacity caused 
by the recession? Whatever the inten¬ 
tion of this foolish claim, it serves only 
to disarm workers, as they attempt to 
resist the accelerating attacks. Instead 
of encouraging such a blinkered ap¬ 
proach - the equivalent of identifying 
one unscrupulous company in isola¬ 
tion from the system of capital itself 
- we must emphasise that BA work¬ 
ers cannot win in the long term unless 
their struggle is unified with those in 
other airlines. 

As meagre as the wages and con¬ 
ditions of BA cabin crew are, they 
are indeed ‘privileged’ compared to 
those of the company’s low-cost ri¬ 
vals. The instinctively sectional re¬ 
sponse of trade union bureaucrats, 


having recognised that their employer 
cannot compete with its current rela¬ 
tively high wage bill, is to settle for 
the ‘best possible deal in the current 
circumstances’ - whose parameters 
are indeed limited by the union’s own 
operating field: the single company. 
Unite bureaucrats like Simpson and 
joint general secretary Tony Woodley 
may rail against the ‘race to the bot¬ 
tom’, but their ability to negotiate is 
in the final analysis restricted by what 
the market dictates. 

The job of communists and revo¬ 
lutionary socialists is to adopt a po¬ 
litical approach. The only way to end 
the ‘race to the bottom’ is to agitate 
for a single set of demands across the 
industry - wages and conditions must 
be levelled up, not down. That means 
a winning other workers, crucially 
those at Heathrow and Gatwick, to 
respect picket lines and beyond that 
building a common trade union unit¬ 
ing all airline workers, not only in 
Britain but across the whole world. 
The airline industry is international 
almost by definition. 

However, even this would be in¬ 
sufficient. Overcapacity cannot be 
wished away and the weakest will still 
go to the wall, even if it becomes im¬ 
possible to undercut rivals because of 
trade union international organisation. 
It is correct to demand state subsidies 
and full protection or alternative jobs 
for workers whose companies go un¬ 
der. But we must also stress that what 
is required is an alternative political 
economy - that of the working class. 

We do not accept that we must 
bow to the anarchic ravages of the 
market, determined by crisis-ridden 
capitalism’s cycles of production. 
Social organisation must be based 
on production for need, democrati¬ 
cally determined by the mass of the 
people • _ 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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